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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


FOR SINGING-CLASSES. 
ONWARD! and in the 


Author’s last and perhaps best lation for 
Singing-Schools. e wi ndant ex- 
JOHNSON'S | Method for, Singing-Classes, 
60 cts., or $6 z.) for Singing-Schools; 
of pleasing Sacred and Secular mente for practice, 


THE LAUREL WREATH, By 


is a grand book for 8 High-schools, 
Normal Schools and Seminaries. ) Ele. 


mentary; L, Voice Part 
in 2,3, and 4 parts; Part IV., Sacred 
ic. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHOIR, 


TILDEN; is an exceedingly well constru 
for the 'Singing-classes n Grammar Schools 
be wank classes), and for the younger classes of 


Songs. 


nial and very bright collection of School 
way Book mailed Post-free for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


ti Common School Question - Book. 


3000 QUESTIONS Al AND ANSWERS 


— Of 


TEN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF STUDY, 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Intreductory Price, $1.25. 
A Grand Werk for Agents.) 


See advts. in JOURNALS of July 25 and Sept. 26. 
Send 3-ct. stamp for Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c. 
Sample Copy sent on receipt of Introductory Price. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
189 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS Nov. 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pnor. JOHN KRAUS 
Mus. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, } Principals, 
(Aathors of of Kindergarten Guide.) 


a Prof. John Kraus is a disciple o a the Pestalozzi-Dies- 

school, to rational modern 

g of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the K Kindergarten in America.” 

“He has been for many years connected with the 
Department of Education at Wash » D. C., where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted the Kindergar- 

of the ergarten is well known  astong u- 

cators interested on this subject.”—Gen. Haton, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

“T judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest 
Kindergartner in the country, after the pure type of 
Froebel, whom the widow of froebel recommended to 
me as one of the ablest in Germany.”—Mr. Nathaniel 
r. Allen, in N. E. Jour. of Education 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject. Without referring to her previous success in Ger- 
many and England, the Kindergarten in New York is 

y upon the ng 
Ker ideal of a trained K in igh, 
she ins her with such a standard, 

the same t with somuch modesty and ardor to > 
prove, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence. "Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kind, Mes er. 

“ Mrs, Kraus-Boelte, of all ‘American, Kinde ners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the areas, and is aided by an 
experience of one years in Germany, England, 
America. It is labors of this lady, more than 
that the. inctanain success of the Kinder- 

n is due, er pu ve accomplished more 
fhan all 189 tf 


the rest.”"— 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CHEMICAL 3 PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS, 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES of all kinds, 
H. Haun, 


191 Greenwich Street, 


New Books 


— AND — 


NEW EDITIONS. 


*,* I, B, T. & CO. invite attention to the 
following New Books and New Editions of 
well-known Standards, which they have just 
published: 


Ze 
White's Industrial Drawing. 

An entirely new series, by H. P. Smrru, Instructor 

of Drawing in the N. Y. City Public Schools, etc. 
is new course has met with great favor. It 
possesses many new features of strik novelty and 
utility, and is t oroughly progressive well graded. 
prices, will be sent on ap- 


Ken's Language Lessons 


8. M. Perkixs. Sample for examination 
with a view to introduction, 1, on receipt of 25 cts. 
The methods and “exercises suggested herein, as well 
as the arr the definitions, frequent 
reviews, elimination of all superfluous matter; the 
abundant exercises in False Syntax, as well as the an- 
alysis of sentences, render the work a complete manual 
for the class-room. 


A Condensed History of the U. 8 


Constructed for definite results in Recitation, and 
containing a new method of T 
Prof. WILLIAM SwInTON, A.M. 


recei| t of 75 cents. 

This highly popular book down to 
the gered time, and siz full- maps = 
been added, This was the first of ¢ Prot. ‘Swinton 
remarkable series of school- books, and from the start 
attained unparalled success. Though it has been wide- 
ly imitated, it still ae its as the best practi- 
cable text-book of U. 8. History ever 


Iv. 
BRYANT & STRATTON'S 


Common- School Book - Keeping. 


By 8. 8. PACKARD oot) H. B. BRYANT. Revised Edi- 
by mail, $1.00. 


present shape it presents a clean and very 
attractive appearance. 


we 
BRYANT & STRATTON'S 


Counting-House Book-Keeping. 


» PACKARD and H, B. 

This work is work of the 
same name, first published in . Many new features 
have been introduced, the results of the extended ex- 
perience of the authors. 


IVISON, EBXLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand St., NEW YORE. 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
Gen. Agent for New Eng., 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Agen for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 

H t.) nceeton 

“It lies a that each teacher of 


bliged to t in hi 


Copies for examination, by mail, post-paid, for $1.00. 
J. WIDDLETON, Pub.,27 Howard St., N. ¥. 


OPERA CLASSES, 
At Reduced Prices. 


LESCOPES, MICROSCOPES 
’ ‘THERMOMETERS, SPECTACLES. 


R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 1924 


Harvard Univ. Examination for Women. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAY OR J UNE, 1879. 


For information address Secretary of Woman's Edu 
cation Association, 114 Boylston St., Boston. 192(1)¢ 


ve heen made of this standard work, |°% 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. “Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 

Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 


M A. BRUSH, an experienced teacher of Elo- 
« cution, will receive = at 32 Greenwich Park, 

Boston, Testimonials from Faculty of School of Ora- 

tory, and others, 292 d 


taught in schools, comes, ong 
private pupils. Terms R Reasonable. Address F. © 
Rosenrson, 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston 185 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8.COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


RS. LEAVITT'S SCHOOL for Young La- 
dies and Children will twelfth year, at 
house, 115 Avenue, Boston, Monday, Sept 23, 
and her English branches, French, German, 
I ging, and Drawing taught. 181 zz 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 
lL. The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
m es are substituted Greek of 
Kngimeering course of three leading 

the degree of Civil 
at College te. is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
we yy Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded students and 


Address Pror, C AY 
151 22 (1) College Hill, i Maes, 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New YorkK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 
This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
and fainting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pups, from the tr rom the first beginner to the finished artist. 
remains open the entire year. 171 


School Aids, 


Merits, aor Certificates,— superior to Rec- 
ords, d Prizes. Millions now iu use, with 
enthus of Teachers, Parents, 


Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th “ 


NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE GA, 


Forold or young, 


room or home-cire} 
perintendents of 
many parts of the ~~ 
recommending t 
tion of instruct#) 
the best method) * 
ing and fixing iv 
in the mind, . 

The following are those that 
have already been highly rec- 
ommended and introduced: 

Price. 


Geographical Game of the Old World, —— eS 

“ WewWorld, ... . 
Bank Anagram, 
Word-Giving and Word-Finding, 
Bank Rebus, . . ... 
Bank Rebus and Bank Anagram, » « « 156 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Game of French History in French, 
A very instructive game for those studying French. 


Home Account and Family Expense-Book, . . . .50 


An easy and simple —_ - keeping accounts, 
showing daily expenses, etc 


Visiting-List and Address-Book, 
Bound in | Pocket Edition, . . . . 1.50 
Am’n Russia, Large Edition, .. . 2.00 


Any of the above publications sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of price. 
“s D. S. PILLSBURY, 
191 tf (1) 680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


THE NEWBURY STREET SCHOOL 
Will be reopened Oct. 2. 


Pupils received into the @ family under the special care 
Miss M. 8. Devereux and Miss Lucretia P. Hale. 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT under Mrs. 8S. 
8. Ropss, a pupil of Mrs. Kraus-Beelte. 

MISS DEVEREUX, 
186 g 34 Newbury Street, Boston. 


SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 
(a Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal. 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 
Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 


ve his widel ular LECTURES 
pe ‘Dinas before Colleges, and |* 


Classes of Students in Elocution. Send for Circular, 
189 zz Address at ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATOPY, 
£418 Chestnut St., 


Course in Elocution. Course in Orato Literary 
Come, For public speakers, readers, teach , and the 


student of higher En lish. Fall term oO 
Sisty page Catalogue ent on 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new college building. 


Clinical instruction is given in Woman’s aon ae Penn- 
— Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals, 
Practical onstrations. 


ring Course of Lectures, 
a Winter Quizzes are free (except for “*Rijdrese, of 
material) to all matriculants of > Bry 
RACHEL L. BopLey, A.M. , North College ‘Ave 
and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1642 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


RDS of MERIT ’ Price- 
Apams, ¥. 153 4 


M.D. } 191 NEW YORK, 


WLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or address F. B. SNow. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 
Albams Bibles made to order. All inagazines, 
Lor 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare's, Scott's, and Dicken’s 
works for sale, 

F. J. BARNARD, 
188 o(i) 162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 

— AND — 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 
OF EVERY 


Botanical Glasses, M 
lasses, Opera and Field Glasses, ns. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. —_ 
154 Catalogues on application. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article, For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


BULBS "Rho 
HYACINTHS $10 per 100; 
TULIPS, $2.00 per 100; 


of price we mail, or deliver free by express. 

A liberal commission to Teachers or Pupils who can 
time to canvass for orders. 


Send for our Catalogue. 
B. T. WELLS, 


190 ¢ (1) 18 Hawley St., Boston. 
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Physical Instruments, 
STEREOPTICONS, ete. 


LANTERN SLIDES made to order. 
Send for Catalogues. 
N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, (Limited), 


185 eow f 27 Great Jones St., NEw YORK. 


CHEAP APPARATUS FOR STUDENTS 
AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 


New Beady: Prof. 
Electric Instruments for Schools and Private Students, 
accompanying Tyndall's ‘Lessons in Electricity.” 
Complete Sets, consisting of 58 various Instruments and 
Materials; price, $55. ndall’s “* Lessons,” price, $1. 
Descriptive Price-list on Various 
School Apparatus for the proper illustration of Natural 
Phenomena, always on hand, or made to order. 

CURT W. MEYER, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical and Elec- 
tro-Medical, Optical, etc., Instruments, and Supply, 


190 h eow (2) 182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 

ferns.” ‘The FEARLESS 

only bolted and braced School 

- Desk, and has no equal. 

New-England School Furnishing Co. 

31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


TRADE GILLOTT'S,)\ descriptive 
MARK, ignating No. 


WARRANTED. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Joun STREET, NEW YORK. 


USE Zar SE 
Wks, 
WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
| Cor. Federal St. (1852) BOSTON. 


with name, 1@ cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


dall’s new collection of| 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


—_ 


“ THIS ONE THING I DO.” 


260 W. Randolph St. 
J. DAVIS WILDER, 
Black, White,Green; 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. ‘ ufac 4 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. row "rat, Greys, Wilder's Liquid Slating 


Received First Prize at | A very large stock of first-| Blackboard Surfaces of all colors made on new 


h- 
Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS ; for sale | or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thoroug 
tus Bacetlent esign | at lowest rates forbest goods. | going repair, in ovely past of theworld. con- 


and Finish and for Pure| _N-B.—I have no partner | taining references reasonable, 
HALL & BENJAMIN, 19! Greenwich Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
‘a PHILOSOPHICAL 
Ve. APPARATUS. 
1 Send 6 cents for large Illustrated 
and Priced Catalogue. 
t 


IMPROVED 
HOLTZ ELECTRIC MAACHINES, 
Give 6-inch Spark, well made, 
For $20. 


Descriptive Circulars of the same 
sent free. 


H. D. HALL. 


19a %J.R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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150 Tremont St., Boston. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL.) 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 
Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental Use. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 1841 


W 4tteor NUMERAL CARDS, used a week in your own town. Terms 
in the best Pri Schools in Boston. Wholesale $66 free: Address A. Ha & Con Portion’, 
No. 1, 5 cta.; No. 4 Samples sent on ap 

on. 


? FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


10 cents. mts’ outfit, 10 cents, 
139 pos Nassau, N. 


Address THOMPSON, Baowx & Co., 2 Gol d home. 


FOR TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOLS. 


SHORT-HAND 


Any teacher prizing the ability to do all his 
writing with one-fourth the present time and 
labor, or desiring a perfectly practicable sys- 
tem of Short-hand to teach his pupils, should 
send for circulars of information to the Boston 
ieacher. One class of 24 children, none of 
them over 14 years of age, last winter spent 
half dn hour per day in practice, and attained 
a speed from four to six times as great as in 
long-hand, and 23 of the 24 passed a public ezx- 
amination with this result. No such results 
were ever attained by any other system of short- 
hand. Similar evidence of the ease with which 
it may be learned, and the best possible refer- 
ences and testimonials, on application. Callon 
or address F. W. SYLVESTER, 

187 tf Room 6, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


A. G@. WHITCOMB, 


£33 
RW 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
snjereddy [eormeyD pue jeorsAqd 
enZolezeD 103 pueg 


924 Chestnut Street, 


N. H. EDCERTON & CO., 


I8T 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypvuzen & Tier, 102 2d St., Cincinnati. 


M TABLET SLATES, 
No. two marking-surfaces, cents. 
6 


“ 3, x8 “ two “ “ 0 « 
“ 4, 6 x six “ “ 30 
“ 6, 6} x 91 “ six “ “ 40 « 


These Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 
Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 
J. A. SWASEY, Mayr., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 

ulence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 

ss. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting its being converted into fat. Taken ia 
accordance with directions, it will reduce a 
person from two to five pounds per week. 

** Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” 80 wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand yeags ago, and what was true then is none 


the less so to-day. bold by druggists, or:sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50. Quarterslozen $4.00, Address, 
a Binder for THE JOURNAL. 
Price $1.50, sent by mai 
BOUND VOLUMES. 

PRIMARY TEACHER, 1877-8. 

postage prepaid, pars BO. 

THOS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
the New-England Bureau of Bducation. For further 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. | 
Price, postage prepaid,...... sed .$1.25. 
182 16 Hawley St., 
information, circulars, etc., the 


B | N D E R Every subscriber should have 
180 16. Hawley Street, Bos 
GOOD TIMES, 1877-8. 
. Price. 
FURNISHED GRATIS 
Ss Cc H 0Oo LS with Teachers, through 
| F. B. Snow, 16 Hawley Street, 1 
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IN THE BROOK. 


BY ELLEN 0. PECK. 

Clambering down by the roadside dusty, 
To the brooklet cool and bright, 

Where the mossy rocks and branches 
Hid the scorching sun from sight, 


Stood we on the waveworn pebbles, 
A dear sister-friend and I, 

As we’d done in other waters 
In the days long, long gone by. 


For a little time forgetting 

_ Every care and every pain, 

With the stream around us laughing 
We were children once again. 


Womanhood, with all its trials, 
Where our feet had grown so sore, 
And our hearts had learned of sorrow, 
* Left we on the dusty shore. 


And we feasted on the beauty 
Over which our eyes could roam, 
Where ‘‘ Calypse might have envied,’’ 
Or a fairy made its home. 


Over rocks where waters dashing, 
Throwing up a silvery spray, 

Falling in the pebbly basin, 
Murmuring then along its way. 


Rocks were queerly worn in scallops 
Where the bright waves*tumbled down; 
Others, rising high above us, 
Draped in mosses green and brown. 


Overhead the graceful birches 
Interlocked their leafy arms, 

And the sky shone through in patches, 
As a background to thelr charms. 


Bending low we dipped our fingers 
In the cool, soft, pearly spray,— 
Lifted it a moment only, 
For it dripped like hopes away; 


Bathed our tired, heated foreheads 
As we long ago had done, 

Ere life’s holiday departed 
And our real life began, 


And with hearts and hands together 
Laughed we in our cool retreat, 
Merry as the birds above us 
And the ripples at our feet. 


But not long for us the pleasure 
Of the careless birds and waves; 
Soon beneath the scorching sunlight 
Knelt we over flower-strewn graves. 


Oh not long for us forgetting 
All the changes of the years, 

And the seams, like wave-worn scallops, 
In our hearts made by our tears. 


But such little wayside turnings 
From the weary dust and heat, 
To the thirsty lips of woman 
Is like nectar cool and sweet. 


And we bore from out the valley, 
Holding still as still we climb, 

Memories sweet, and cool, and fragrant, 
For the hiils of coming time. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Practica Epucation. — Some people would call 
this a very good illustration of the failure, to a certain 
extent, of the public schools to furnish the really prac- 
tical education which a boy needs for life’s hard work: 
A man inquired of a twelve-years-old working boy, 
whether he had received any schooling. “Yes,” was 
the reply, “I have been through the grammar school.” 
“What have you studied ?” The boy replied that his 
last studies were grammar, algebra, the big geography, 
ete. “Can you tell me, then, how many thirds there 


are in a whole ?” continued the questioner, and he was 
not very greatly surprised when the boy falteringly an- 
swered, “ T'wo.”—Hzchange. 


CLeopatTra’s — The obelisk, whose voyage 
from the banks of the Nile was a few months ago a nine 
day’s wonder, has been successfully removed from the 
caisson, and set on end in what we may assume will be 
its location for a thousand years or so, or perhaps until: 


Lord Macaulay’s famous New Zealander sits on a broken 
arch of London bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 
A careful translation has been made of the inscriptions, 
with the aid of the best modern Egyptologists. The 
translation does not possess sufficient interest to justify 


its publication here, being for the most part mere auto- 
biographical glorifications of monarchs who mouldered 
into dust some thirty centuries ago.— Exchange. 


Tryine To po Too “ Education should 
avoid the danger of doing too little by trying to do too 
much.” Superintendent Eliot, of Boston, utters the 
above sentence as the opening one of his first report. 
At last the pendulum of reform has reached the end of 
the arc of its vibration. Dr. Eliot pronounces the word 
that will send it backward toward an equilibrium. It 
must be true that for the last decade Boston public 
schools have not maintained their preémience in the ed- 
ucational system of the country. It must be true, be- 
cause of the frequent expression in public as well as 
private life of those whose opinion is entitled to weight; 
and yet this does not detract from their reputation, but 
indicates such an improvement in other cities as has 
made their schools equal to those of Boston. — Denver 
Weekly Times. 

Wuat to Tracn Boys.—A philosopher has said 
that true education for boys is to “ teach them what 
they ought to know when they become men.” What is 
it they ought to know, then ? 

First—to be true,—to be genuine. No education is 
worth anything that does not include this. A man had 
better not know how to read,—he had better never learn 
a letter in the alphabet, and be true and genuine in in- 
tention and in action, rather than being learned in all 
sciences and all languages, to be at the same time false 
in heart and counterfeit in life. Above all things, teach 
the boys that truth is more than riches, more than cul- 
ture, more than earthly power or position. 

Second—To be pure in thought, language, and life,— 
pure in mind and in body. An impure man, young or 
old, poisoning the society where he moves with smutty 
stories and impure examples, is a moral ulcer, a plague- 
spot, a leper who ought to be treated as were the lepers 
of old, who were banished from society, and compelled 
to cry “ Unclean,” as a warning to save others from the 
pestilence. 

Third—To be unselfish; to care for the feelings 
and comforts of others: to be polite; to be gener- 
ous, noble, and manly. This will include a genuine 
reverence for the aged and things sacred. _ 

Fourth—To be self-reliant and self-helpful, even from 
early childhood; to be industrious always, and self- 
supporting at the earliest proper age. Teach them that 
all honest work is honorable, and that an idle; useless 
life of dependence on others is disgraceful. 

When a boy has learned these four things, when he 
has made these ideas a part of his being, — however 


young he may be, however poor, or however rich, he 
has learned some of the most important things he ought 
to know when he becomes a man. With these four 
properly mastered, it will be easy to find all the rest.— 
Home Arts, Chicago. 
Overwork. — We have to learn that the greatest 
mental powers of a man are not developed under a 
condition of constant mental drive, just as we have been 
imperfectly trying to learn that the best conditions of 
health are not attainable in circumstances of perpetual 
bodily drive. But even the physical law is only. begin- 
ning to be understood. We are agreed that men must 
take plenty of time to eat and rest after it, and those 


who trangress this rule are put down as vulgar, if not 
condemned as suicidal; but what with the process of 
natural selection of that which will digest fastest, what 
with the adaptation of our wants to the economies of 
commerce, we have all our food administered to us in 
so concentrated a condition that it plays the part as 
much of a stimulant as of strength-giving food. Di- 
gestion is performed rapidly, and the person springs to 
activity under full head of steam, unable to rest if he 
will. Energy taking the place of strength, taxes the 
powers always to the utmost, and people who would be 
shocked at financial insolvency are content to hurry 
through their lives upon strength borrowed of the future, 


accomplishing in this overstrained condition of physical 
bankruptcy actually less than they would do in ease and 
comfort, if they took care never to overdraw their ac- 
count, or to spend more strength than they had actually 
acquired.— 


PARENTS AS TEACHERS. 


BY WM. A. AYRES. 


If I pay a man to cultivate a certain piece of land, I 
do not expect to spend some part of every day in man- 
ual labor among my vegetables and plants. It is not 
enough for him to mark out spaces for potatoes and corn 
and squashes and onions and tomatoes, and plant the 
seeds, and bring fertilizers. He may do all this, and 
if, after all, I am obliged to mix and powder the earth, 
to fill up gaps where the seed has not sprouted, to pull 
weeds here, and prune a too rank luxuriance there, to 
rake and smooth and water, and to do all this in order 
that the work for which he receives my money may be 
thoroughly and profitably done, then I may fairly say 
that he has not fulfilled his agreement. Suppose fur- 
ther, that I have several fields of somewhat unequal fer- 
tility, but none very bad, and that this man undertakes 
their tillage for a series of years, and neglects proper 
fertilizing. The best may bear tolerably every year, 
but the poorer grows worse in a rapid ratio, and I must, 
for my own profit, give them the special contribution of 
material and care they need. 

Now to apply the illustration to our schools. It is 
probable that few have any adequate idea of the amount 
of assistance and instruction given by parents to their 
children in the preparation of their lessons,—assistance 
given not grudgingly, but, after all, under protest, and 
with a consciousness that it should not be required. It 
is not that the children are dull; many who constantly 
receive this help are bright, and ambitious to stand well. 
It is not that the help is needless; nor, on the other 
hand, is it generally true that the preparation of the 
lessons would be too much for the same children, if they 
had earlier learned concentration, and an intelligent 
way of getting at the marrow of the subject. Still 
again, it is not fair to put the responsibility of previous 
defective training on the parents themselves. 
plenty of room for improvement in that quarter, but the 
matter is not relevant to the present discussion. Our 
modern schools undertake the training of children in 
certain directions, and it is their business so to fashion 
the course that the latter part shall not impose crushing 
burdens through a defect of method in the earlier stages. 
One might, with-equal justice, furnish insecure founda- 
tions, and require one to erect on them a solid house 
that should shield him from any fury of the elements; 
or starve and benumb a man, and then set him to wrestle 
for a prize. 


The true difficulty lies in the lower grades of schools, 
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and consists in the failure to rouse the child’s mind to 
such healthy activity as shall make the struggle with 
new difficulties hopeful, and concentration on the matter 
in hand no hardship. We are too much hampered by 
traditions that have come from the times when reading, 
writing, and enough arithmetic for buying and selling, 
formed the limit of an ordinarily good education. These 
things are as important as ever; but in attempting to 
add to them a goed deal more, we have failed to reor- 
ganize our system on an intelligible basis. Formerly, 
these things constituted the end of school training, — 
an end distinct and tangible, about whose attainment 
or non-attainment there could be no question. Now, 
see how complicated the matter has become. Most 
children are expected to learn much more than has just 
been described ; many are to go to higher schools, and 
from these on and on, higher and higher. The claims 
of these latter to an intellectual training, that from the 
first shall look to their successful progress in after years, 
are not to be ignored. The method that may answer 
for those whose school learning is to be least, has no 
fitness for these others. Some plan, logical in concep- 
tion, and able to stand the test of actual use, must be 
found, and when it is found, we shall appreciate more 
and more the truth so often insisted on by leaders in 
education, so universally received as matter of theory, 
and so little acted on in practice, — that the common 
schools are the important thing in a school system. 
Make them thoroughly good, and it is almost impossible 
that the higher grades should be bad. 

The problem is to devise such a course and mode of 
instruction as shall rouse and sustain the child’s active 
interest, and rather make him greedy to know than to 
get through a recitation without blame. If this is done 
effectively and continuously from the earliest stages on- 
ward, the occasion for extraneous assistance will be re- 
duced to a minimum, both because the child experiences 
no disheartening dread of exertion, and because the 
effort actually required becomes less as the fitness for it 
increases. Doubtless, there is already a tendency in 
the direction pointed out, but it is in general confined 
to schools in the larger cities, and even there can hardly 

‘be said to indicate by its development a very hearty 
and appreciative conviction on the part of those having 
such matters in charge. It stands rather in the light 
of a grudging concession, made to reiterated demands 
of some few men and woinen, who feel that the matter 
is too important to permit their silence, however un- 
pleasant it may be, and always is, to speak in the face 
of established custom. Among teachers themselves, 
there are many who feel more or less keenly the unsat- 
isfactory character of the present system, and would 
gladly join in an attempt to inaugurate a genuine and 
radical reform. Most of them, however, are withheld 
by considerations of prudence. Their bread depends 
on their place. To the rest, teaching is essentially what 
the Germans call a Brodwissenschaft,—a certain facility 
or knowledge that is useful and respectable as a means 
of support, but not high and important enough to be 
loved and followed as a worthy end in life. Between 
those who cannot, and those who care not, the tale of 
teachers is substantially filled up. The reform as it 
comes must be chiefly due to those whose persistent 
effort gradually induces such a change of public senti- 
ment that effective auxiliaries, now restrained by the 
general law of self-preservation, may be free to give the 
help they can give. 

Without active interference, and without neglect of 
existing methods, something may be dome by every 
competent teacher who will undertake the work. But 
to work alone, and in the face of obstacles, for no re- 
ward, is more than can be expected of the greater num- 
ber. All the more honor, then, to suchas do take the 
higher view of their profession, and spend themselves 
for its advancement. 

To sum up: common sense lies at the root of the 
whole matter. The circumstances have changed, but 
the fashions have not altered at a corresponding rate. 


Still, the improvement is goingon. About twenty years 
ago, Herbert Spencer said: “But of all the changes 
taking place, the most significant is the growing desire 
to make the acquirement of knowledge pleasurable, rather 
than painful,—a desire based on the more or less distinct 
perception that at each age the intellectual action which 
the child likes is the healthful one for it, and conversely.” 
The tendency is stronger now than then, but the field 
is still very imperfectly tilled. The owner does too 
much of the work that another has undertaken to do 
for him. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF WRITTEN EXAM- 
INATIONS. 


BY HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 


[Read at High School Teachers’ Association, Boston, April 6, 1878.] 

Since the first written examinations of classes in any 
public school in America, said to have been held in 1821, 
by that distinguished educator, Dr. George B. Emer- 
son, in this institution within whose walls we are assem- 
bled, such examinations have become common in sem- 
inaries for secondary instruction, as well as in nearly 
all colleges and universities. In the ten minutes allotted 
me as the limit of this paper, I shall confine myself to 
those which concern high schools. 

These appear to be of three kinds: examinations for 
admission, examinations for ascertaining the progress of 
the pupil, and examinations for classification, promo- 
tion, or graduation. 

1. For admission, it is obvious that the questions, 
with some privilege of offering equivalents, should be 
the same for all ; the time allotted the pupil should be 
ample, and the answers should be scrutinized at leisure. 
These conditions, which become quite important when 
pupils come from different schools, are easily fulfilled in 
written but not in oral examinations. 

2. So for ascertaining the progress of the student 
during a period of weeks or months, the examinations 
should be in writing. In daily recitations, the object 
is largely to instruct, and the work is mainly re- 
stricted to the lesson in hand. Fora test of the thor- 
oughness with which a long series of lessons have been 
learned, the time in an oral examination is too short, 
the questions are necessarily unequal, the candidate is 
too often embarrassed, and there is little opportunity to 
weigh the answers. 

3. For classification, promotion, or graduation, the 
examinations, which usually occur yearly or half-yearly, 
should, if held at all, for like reasons be in writing. I 
say if held at all ; for I may say here what perhaps 
would be better said later in the discussion, that if the 
daily recitations and catechisings, combined with 
monthly or bi-monthly written examinations, do not 
show fairly the standing and ability of the pupil, no 
final examination, out-weighing all that is gone be- 
fore, will suffice. Such final examinations, — supersed- 
ing the past and decisive of the future, — always 
dreaded by some of the most deserving pupils, al- 
ways coming when teachers and pupils are most in 
need of rest, and usually preceded by injurious cram- 
ming, ought to be abolished utterly. The last examina- 
tion should have no more weight than the second, or 
the fifth, or any other. 

Besides these obvious and general advantages, 
written examinations if properly conducted, subserve 
incidentally other important purposes. 

1. To the student, they show unmistakably his 
strength or weakness, forcing upon him a salutary self- 
knowledge which he is quite likely to fail of getting in 
his daily recitations: they present new views of the 
subject of the examination ; for the very act of writing 
clarifies his vision: they cultivate in him precision of 
thought and expression ; for “ writing maketh an exact 
man”: they impart a facility, invaluable in these days 
of newspapers and magazines, in expressing his thoughts 
neatly and succinctly on paper. 


2. For the teacher, they throw light upon his ability 


and ensure him justice, often revealing the weakness of 
one who is merely fluent and showy, and bringing out 
of modest retirement and into proper relief excellence 
that may have passed unnoticed; they sometimes dis- 
cover to him, better than any oral examination can, the 
true quality of the pupil, not unfrequently reminding 
one of the poet Cowper, whom the dread of an oral ex- 
amination drove to insanity; or of Oliver Goldsmith, 
than whom, says Dr. Johnson, “no man was wiser when 
he had a pen in his hand, or more foolish when he had 
not”; they give the teacher, as well as the pupil, a 
clearer conception and a deeper sense of the work to 
be done; they awaken a professional spirit, and stir an 
ambition to keep abreast of educational progress. 

3. For the system of education, they show the 
value of methods and processes of instruction; the 
merit of text-books, apparatus, specimen-objects, and 
the use made of these appliances ; the wisdom with which 
the time is apportioned between study and recitation. 
Let me illustrate. There is in Brooklyn, N. Y., an 
academy where it was once an inflexible rule that no 
recitation should occupy over twenty minutes. Every 
student was encouraged to carry on from ten to fifteen 
studies simultaneously. The teachers were among the 
best that colleges and normal schools could afford. 
Text-books were largely discarded ; oral instruction was 
the rule. To a superficial observer, there was a fascin- 
ating display of smartness and progress: in the 
brief daily recitations, knowledge seemed poured into 
those young craniums like foaming beer into a hogs- 
head, and was spouted from them with the briskness 
and brilliancy of champagne. But the academy wanted 
money. A written test, known as the “regents’ exam- 
ination,” in arithmetic, geography, grammar, and spell- 
ing, was open to the school, and for every pupil that 
should successfully pass it, the academy would receive 
seven dollars from the State. The examination was no 
more difficult than that preseribed for admission to the 
average high school. The principal was cautioned by 
the regents to subject no pupil to it, unless he were con- 
fident that the pupil would “pass.” One hundred and 
eighty-three of his most brilliant boys and girls were 
selected for the purpose: only four of them passed. 
The sham vanished. 

So these examinations lead to a rejection of faulty 
methods, and a survival of the fittest. So, indirectly 
as well as directly, they tend to unify the system; as 
the regents’ examination just mentioned, held three 
times a year in most of the incorporated academies and 
union high schools in the State of New York, have meas- 
urably done ; as it was believed that the Harvard exam- 
inations for women would tend to do in Massachusetts, 
and as the supervisors’ examinations have visibly done 
in Boston. Doubtless in education, as in religion, there 
may be danger of carrying uniformity too far, repress- 
ing originality and individuality on the part of the 
teacher, substituting mechanical for vital processes on 
the part of the pupils, turning schools into factories, and 
children into machine-made goods instead of live men 
and women. 

These written examinations form an _ invaluable 
record and gauge of educational progress. What wonld 
we not give for similar exhibits of the work of an- 
tiquity ! if we could in these, as in a mirror,— 


** See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trilled her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 
The schools of ancient sages; his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 
Lyceum there and painted Stoa next!’’ 


It may seem needless, but experience teaches that it 
may be far otherwise, to say that these examinations 
require to be conducted with more care and skill than is 
usually the case; that the student should be put wholly 
at his ease ; that no scaring words should greet him like 
those which I read last evening, printed in italics, on 
the questions of a recent law-school examination, — 
“ Sixty per cent. of correct answers required ; no second 
trial allowed, and no appeal ;” Dantean words, out of 
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place in a high school, though proper enough over the 
gate-way to a profession in which is required, above all 
things, what Carlyle would term “ toughness plus 
astucity”! The questions, which, for convenience, 
may be ten in number, and therefore easily marked in 
the scale of 100, should all have been written before- 
hand, with perfect legibility, upon the blackboard; or, 
what is better, carefnlly printed or papyrographed, and 
a copy placed in the hands of every student : or, if all 
this be impracticable, then, before any answer is written, 
and before the time for the examination begins, they 
should all be read aloud by the teacher and copied ac- 
curately by the class; so that the period allotted for 
writing the answers may, if possible, be one of un- 
broken silence. 

Valuable as we have seen that an examination so con- 
ducted may be, it is yet easy to exaggerate its impor- 
tance. “You cannot make the examinatton every- 
thing,” says Whewell, “ without making the love of 
knowledge nothing.” +The most vital results of schools 
are things of which a written examination takes no 
note. It measures brain, and brain only. It can show 
nothing of vocal or physical training; nothing of man- 
ners or morals; nothing of the student’s truthfulness, 
purity, conscientiousness, courage, modesty, patience, 
honesty, manliness or womanliness; nothing of his re- 
spect for law, obedience to rightful authority, reverence 
for what is sacred, love of country, love of liberty, love 
of humanity ; nothing of those aspirations and inspira- 
tions which a teacher should above all things seek to 
enkindle,—that lofty ideal which a teacher should inces- 
santly strive to create or make more vivid, without 
which life must be a failure, and with which it must be 
a success. If we must choose, let our children have an 
ounce of high resolve rather than a ton of learning; let 
their teacher build in them a lofty character, even if 
she stows in their memory but half as many pages of 
geometry, or language, or history, or physics, or philos- 
ophy. I should not say these things, did I not some- 
times meet students with whom the chief end of man is 
to graduate, and whose highest conception of heaven is 
admittance, unfettered by purgatorial conditions, into 
the next higher class; and teachers even, with whom 
the final examination is the judgment-day, and the four 
years’ college course, eternity. 

Recognizing these examinations, then, for what they 
are worth, as the fairest tests, intellectually, of the pu- 
pil, the teacher, and the methods pursued, and there- 
fore indispensable, it will be acknowledged on all hands 
that even in their appropriate sphere they are not in- 
fallible: the brightest scholar may fail to pass; the 
dullest may, by pure accident, succeed. Since the dis- 
covery made a few years ago that pupils have nerves 
and stomachs, and that the action of the brain depends 
lirgely on that of the liver, it begins to be seen that no 
single examination is sufficient; that the length and 
the severity of examinations are often just cause of com- 
plaint, on the score of health; that in high schools 
they should cover such topics, and be limited to such 
questions that the answers may easily be written by 
the average student in an hour, with permission to use 
as much as he pleases of a second hour. Is it objected 
that the ground gone over cannot be covered in an 
hour? The answer is obvious,—reduce the amount by 
more frequent examinations. How frequent? Here 


we come to a question of great importance. 
(Concluded next week.) 


’ 


— What in life is more beautiful than happy human 
faces ? 

— Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a 
standing army. If we retrench the wages of the school- 
master, we must raise those of the recruiting sargeant. 
— Everett. 

— Read, not to contradict and confute, not to believe 
and to take for granted, not to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider.— Bacon. 


THE HILLS. 


So lift your heads unto the light, 

O strong, brave hills, that never tire 
Or stoop! And say, what hidden might 

Forces you upward, heart of fire, 

Sky drawing you to its desire ? 
Ye, that alone, but unforlorn, 
The valley’s wooers seem to scorn. 
O strong, brave hills! my heart, that oft 
Has tired and stooped, would gather now 
Your wisdom, held no more aloof, 
Abashed at your unvoiced reproof. 
O teach, ye hills, a mortal how, 
With feet on earth, to lift the brow 
To heaven, unbendingly aloft! 

E. A. B. 


ARE SCHOOL REPORTS NECESSARY? 


The Educational Weekly, of October 3, contains an 
article on school reports by Superintendent Gove, of 
Denver, Colorado, who calls attention to the “ wasteful 
expenditure of money in the preparing and printing of 
reports of public education”; and who concludes that 
all tax-payers care to know about the schools is how 
much they cost, and how the money is spent. He 
therefore inveighs against the printing of the sixty 
pages of figures “showing what the schools have done,” 
which are “deemed essential in the office of every board 
of education; statistics, that I am sure will be over- 
looked (sic) by no superintendent, board, teacher, or 
citizen.” One of the items of statistical information to 
which he particularly objects is the examination record, 
showing the standing of the pupils in the different 
grades. 

It might not be worth while to devote so much space 
to Superintendent Gove’s criticisms, if they were not 
editorially endorsed in the same number of the Weekly, 
where we are informed that the school reports of to-day 
are “ modeled after the reports of Horace Mann, of forty 
years ago”; that “public sentiment then needed edu- 
cating and stimulating upon the matter of public edu- 
cation. Nothing could be said amiss then in the way 
of argument and discussion, because argument and dis- 
cussion were absolutely necessary. Nothing could be 
given amiss in the way of statistics and facts, because 
these statistics and facts were the most effective, — and 
in some instances they were appalling—arguments that 
could be presented.” 

Really, we must stop here to ask, a few questions. 
Has the potentiality’ of “statistics and facts” dimin- 
ished since “forty years ago” ? Did the knowledge of 
how to present statistics and facts effectively die with 
Horace Mann? Can anything now be said amiss in 
the way of argument and discussion in favor of public 
education, in improvement in methods, in adaptation of 
means to ends, etc., that was not equally amiss “forty 
years ago” ? What proportion of the present genera- 
tion of school superintendents and teachers has ever 
studied, or so much as seen, Horace Mann’s reports on 
education ? Have there been no changes in the condi- 
tions of the educational problem, even in New England, 
since “forty years ago,” that require present argument 
and discussion, fresh statistics and facts? To specify 
one among a multitude,—Is the ventilation of the aver- 
age American school-house so perfect that nothing more 
need be said on the subject ? 

But we are told that “ Horace Mann was a prophet 
crying in the wilderness, and we now are walking edu- 
cationally in paths that are comparatively straight, thanks 
to his genius and his sacrifices. School reports of to- 
day address a generation which has been brought up in 
the full faith and enthusiasm of our great apostle of 
education. ‘There is no longer a high rampart of pop- 
ular ignorance, prejudice, and opposition to assail.” 

This is all very pretty. Horace Mann did a great 
work in Massachusetts (where the mass of the people 
was with him), as well as for the cause of education 
generally. There are some things he did not do,.hew- 
ever. For example, he did not break down the “high 
rampart of popular ignorance, prejudice, and opposition,” 
in Virginia, or in Missouri, or in a dozen other States 
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may be that a future generation will call Superintendent 
Orr, of Georgia, “a prophet crying in the wilderness,” 
too. We may come nearer home, and say that notwith- 
standing the present generation in Maine has been 
“brought up in the full faith and enthusiasm of our 
great apostle of education,” something more than these 
will be required to prevent the retrograde movement 
that is threatened in that State. Descending to par- 
ticulars, do we not find in villages, and towns, and cities, 
an almost universal struggle to cripple the efficiency of 
the schools by reduced appropriations, by cutting down 
the pay of teachers, by reducing their numbers, by abol- 
ishing (particularly in some of the larger cities), neces- 
sary professorships in the high schools? How can the 
schools gain the victory in these struggles, if they do 
not officially show what is being done, and the need of 
doing it ? 

And right here we venture to say that tax-payers in 
this country are not, and ought not to be, satisfied by a 
mere showing of what objects their money is expended 
for when it is voted for schools, any more than when it 
is expended in building a bridge. In the one case, they 
want to know what kind of a bridge they get for their 
money; in the other, how much, and what kind of in- 
struction. 

Regarding the table of statistics in educational re- 
ports, the Weekly thinks they “ would do about as much 
good if they were never constructed, or if they were left 
in manuscript in the office of the clerk of the board of 
education.” It appears that “they are so much alike 
from year to year” that there is no necessity of pub- 
lishing them. : 

We are disposed to wonder if educational statistics 
possess an inherent quality which requires that they, 
more than other, should be “ pigeon-holed.” Verily, if 
they do, we have been unable to discover it in the lumi- 
nous columns of the Weekly. “They are so much alike 
from year to year?” This is a great mistake into 
which the editor of the Weekly would not have fallen 
if he had been a careful student of such statistics. 
Every statesman, every student, knows that comparative 
statistics, to be of practical value, must be frequently 
and regularly collected, and as regularly published. 

The statistics of crops are much alike from year to 
year. Why, then, should they be published? The 
statistics of our national military establishment, or of 
the militia of a State, do not vary materially from year 
to year. Why publish them? Taking one year with 
another the weather reports, — of winds, temperature, 
humidity,—show less change than the reports of schools. 
What, then, is the use of careful and extensive meteor- 
ological observations, repeated and published every 
twelvemonth? For centuries navigators have found 
all the planets and stars in their proper places. Why, 
then, should scientists toil to get out a nautical almanac 
every year for the use of mariners? Very few people, 
comparatively, ever “overlook ” a census report. Why 
publish census reports ? 

Opening, almost at random, the report of the U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education, we find these items: The 
average cost per capita of average attendance, for in- 
struction and supervision in the public schools of New 
ton, Mass., in 1876, was $27,41; for incidental, $8.08 ; 
in Chicago, Ill., it was $16.39, and $3.39 for each of 
these items, respectively; in Allentown, Pa., $10.60 
and $4.28; in Danville, Pa, $6.51 and $2.01. Are 
these figures without significance and value? Take 
but one view of the subject: Newton and Allentown 
have about the same population. Is not the tax-payer 
in Newton interested in knowing whether his children 
get nearly three times the instruction, in quality or 
quantity, that the children of the Allentown tax-payer 
do? And is not the Allentown tax-payer interested in 
knowing how they manage to get along in Danville 
with about half the expense per capita for schools that 
they do in his own city ? Now, if in these cities they 
did not “ construct” any tables of educational statistics ; 


that might be named, and where it yet exists; and it 


or if, having done so, they carefully filed them away “in 
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manuscript” in the offices of the respective boards of 
education, all concerned might, to be sure, remain until 
the end of time in blissful ignorance of these inequali- 
ties; but, taking only the view we have specified, would 
that be a gain or a loss to the cause of education ? 

The Weekly informs us that it shall revert to this 
subject again. We hope it will. In the meantime we 
venture to caution Superintendent Gove against too 
hastily concluding that educational statistics are “over- 
looked by no superintendent, board, teacher, or citi- 
zen,” simply because he does not examine them; and 
to hint to the editor of the Weekly that, if he will study 
the whole educational field carefully, by the light of 
these reports he condemns, and make a careful examin- 
ation of the statistics he is so swift to stigmatize as un- 
necessary, he will find, regarding the first, that there is 
still ample room for “ argument and discussion ;” and as 
to the second, not only that they are less “alike from 
year to year ” than he imagines, but that “statistics and 
facts” are just as necessary and effective now as they 
were “ forty years ago.” 


VARIETIES. 


— A Pittsburg school teacher had just taught her 
scholars to say “ither” and “ nither,” and “ fe-nance,” 
when she died. No one can tell when their life’s work 
will be cut short. 

— A big sophomore who was absent at the rush, 
being called upon to account for his absence, said, 
in a demure tone, “ Whoso offendeth one of these 
little ones, it were better for him that a mill-stone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea.”—Amherst Student. 

— Some months ago the Lord Bishop of came 
to this country on a visit to the Rev. Dr. , of the 
Episcopal church, of New York. The Doctor in- 
structed a colored boy in his service to knock at the 
bed-room door of the Lord Bishop early in the morning 
and say, “ My Lord, the boy.” 
morning, the boy, somewhat dazed with so much grand- 
eur, knocked at the Bishop’s door, who called out, 
“Who is there ?” 
my boy ! "9 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR NOVEMBER. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


The computations in the following are for the latitude 
of Boston, and will answer for central Massachusetts, New 
York, Iowa, southern Michigan, Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
and Indiana. The time here given is the mean local time. 


PLANETS. 

Mercury will be most favorably situated during the last days 
of this month and the first of next. He may be seen about 
Dec. 5 by an experienced observer, but an amateur will prob- 
ably be unable to see him before the middle of January, 1879. 

Venus, being in conjunction with the Sun, Dec. 5, will be 
best situated during the first of the month. She rises as fol- 
lows: Nov. 1, 5h. 52m., morning ; Nov. 5, 6h. 3m., morning; 
Nov. 10, 62. 16m., morning. 

Mars is a beautiful object when viewed with a telescope of 
sufficient power: one of three and a half inch aperture, using 
power of about 250, will give magnificent views of his snow- 
capped poles, seas, oceans, and continents. He rises as 
follows: 

Nov. 5, 5h. 18m. morning. 

Nov. 10, 5h.l6m. Nov. 25, 5h. ** 

Nov. 15, 5h. 14m. “ Nov. 30, 5h. Im = ** 

He passes the western boundary, and enters the constellation 
Libra, Nov. 13, following very nearly the earth’s path. He 
will be near the Moon on the 22d, being nearly 6° north. 

Jupiter sets as follows: 

Noy. 5, 9h. 49m. evening. 

Nov. 10, 9h. 33m. Nov. 25, 8h. 46m. jan 

Nov. 15, 9h. 17m. i Nov. 30, 8h. 31m. - 

A glass magnifying six to eight diameters will show his sat- 
ellites. The phenomena common to this system are: 

I. Eclipses, or the disappearance of the satellite in the plan- 
et’s shadow. The disappearance may take place either at the 
right or left of the planet, according as Jupiter is west or east 
of the Sun; i. e., before opposition (when the planet rises at 
sunset). All eclipses must occur west of the planet, and after 
opposition east. During the remainder of this year, and until 
August 31, 1879, the planet’s shadow will point eastward, and 
therefore all eclipses occur at the east. The distance from the 
planet at which the disappearance or reappearance occurs, is 
governed by the planet’s apparent angular distance from the Sun 
and the number of the satellite. The innermost moon will always 
plunge into or reappear from the shadow nearer the planet 
than any of the others, When his angular distance from the 


Nov. 20, 5h. 12m. morning. 


Nov, 20, 9h. 1m, evening. 


Accordingly the next|Sun is greatest, at opposition, his shadow is projected directly 
east, or Jbehind the planet, and therefore no eclipse can be 
seen; and just before opposition only, the disappearances will 


be visible, while immediately after opposition only the reappear- 


The boy responded, “The Lord, | can be seen. 


II. Occultations, or the disappearance of the satellite, eaused 


— To interest without exciting, to instruct without|by passing behind the planet. As the occultations can only 


offending, to please without flattering, to be cheerful 
yet grave, and humorous without descending into buf- 
foonery, are the prime requisites of a public instructor. 

— Here is a poem, in which love and mathematics 
are combined very cleverly. It is entitled a “ poem 


with a key”: 
I. 
Mary had a little lamp; 
Her lover all serene 
Extinguished it, for he did not 
Want any caress seen. 
Solution. — Let x equal “caress,” and y plus x equal 
“ caress seen” ; then x plus y plus n will equal “kero- 
sene,” and we have the answer, thus: 
Extinguished it, for he did not 
Want any kerosene. 


When Mary saw the lamp put out 
She screamed, ‘‘ O dear, it’s dark!’ 
** But bright enough, ”? her lover said, 
“With delight of a spark.” 


Solution.—Let g equal “ delight” and k plus g equal 
a hyphen (-), when g plus & plus g will equal “ de-light,” 
which reduced to United States, means “the light.” 
Note—a. The word “delight” refers to the joys of 
courtship. . In some countries “spark” and “court- 
ing” are synonymous terms. Therefore,— 


“* But bright enough,”’ her lover said, 
** With the light ai a spark,”’ 


What makes love so ? 
I'll tell you,—she’s a cateh 

And he put out the lamp, you know, 
So he might strike a match. 


‘Solution.—This is very simple, and can be solved by 
mental process. The young man extinguished the 
lamp so that he could have the fun of striking a match 


oceur when the satellite is in the farther part of its orbit, and 
therefore when its apparent motion is from west to east, all 
occultations must begin at the west and end at the eastern 
limb of the planet. 

III. Transit, or the passage of the satellite and its shadow 
across the planet’s disc. As the transits must occur when the 
satellite is in the nearer part of its orbit, and its apparent mo- 
tion from east to west, all transits must begin at the eastern 
limit and end at the western limit of the planet. Before op- 
position the shadow must travel before the satellite in making 
a transit, and after opposition, behind. 

We give below an epitome of the above phenomena for No- 
vember: 


Satellite I. Satellite a, 
Eclipse, ends 2820 * en 
Transit, ns 892 “« tation, disap. 30 6 37 “ 
Oceultation, disap. Satellite III. 
Eclipse 238 17 « 
Transit, ends 1786 « 
Eclipse, ends 18 6 39 « Satellite IV. 
Transit, begins 26749 « Eclipse, ends 7 6 45 « 


Jupiter will be very near the Moon on the 28th, being about 
the Moon’s apparent diameter south. 

Saturn is very near the eastern boundary of the constella- 
tion Aquarius, passing the meridian as follows: 

Nov. 5, 8h. 51m. evening. Nov. 20, Th. 50m. evening. 

* 10, 8h. 31m. 25, Th. 3im. 
15, 8h. 10m. 30, Th. 11m. 

He will be stationary Noy. 29, at which time he does not 
change his position with respect to the stars, and for many 
days before and after no change can be perceived. He will be 
about 7° south of the moon on the 5th. 

Uranus, of course, has moved but little from the position 
mentioned last month, rising as follows: Nov. 10, Oh. 26m. 
morning ; Nov. 20, 11h. 44m. evening ; Nov. 30, 11h. 1m. 
evening. 

Neptune passes the meridian as follows: Nov. 15, 10h. 44m. 
evening. Nov. 30, 9h. 44m. evening. 

VARIABLE STARS. 


and lighting it again. 


Algol (Beta Persei), which is perhaps the most remarkable 


variable known, will be at its minimum brilliancy, as follows: 
Nov. 11, 5h. 28m. morn. » passing the meridian at 11h. 36m. eve. 


16, 11h. 6m. eve., $4 “ 11h. “ 


For the time of minima at any other place, subtract the dif- 
ference of the time, longitude, if west, and add the same if 
eastof Boston. Example: New York city, 12m. west, minimum 
= Nov. 11, 5. 17m. morning. When on the meridian, Algol 
is about 16° north of the zenith. For 3h. 24m. before mini- 
mum it declines from the second to the fourth magnitude, and 
after minimum it occupies the same time in increasing again 
to the second magnitude. 

Omicron Ceti (Mira) is now growing dimmer, having been at 
its maximum (third magnitude) Oct. 1-15, and for three months 
will continue to decrease in brilliancy until it becomes invis- 
ible. It passes the meridian on the 16th at 10h. 29m evening. 


FIRST eo STARS FOR NOVEMBER 16. 


h. m. 

Alpheratzin mer. 8 18even. Spica rises 4 16 morn 
Aldeboran 0O48morn. Arcturus “ 
Capella es. Antares sets 453 even 
Rigel rises 7 Teven. Vega ‘“ 0 10 morn. 
Betelguese ‘‘ Altair ‘ 10 31 even. 
Sirius 959 Deneb ‘“ 3 29 morn. 
Procyon ‘“ 929 * Fomahhaut in mer. 7 07 even. 


Regulus ‘“ 1130 

For any other date add four minutes for every day before the 

16th, and subtract for subsequent dates. 
METEORS, OR SHOOTING STARS. 

November 5, 14, and 27, are notable meteoric-shower dates. 
In fact, great numbers may be expected thoughout the month, 
as the earth is passing through a great meteoric ring. The 
display of the November 13-15 meteors is greatest every 33 
years; the last maximum being in 1866. These meteors are 
called the Leonids, from having their radiant point near Gamma 
Leonis. In 1833 the number of Leonids seen to fall at Boston 
in seven hours was thought to greatly exceed 182,000. 

A great many fire-balis and very brilliant meteors have been 
observed in November. 

Penn Yan, New York. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Electricity or Gas.—Mr. Edison is once more the hero of the 
hour, and the panic among the gas stockholders, both in New 
York and London, still continues. The whole question turns 
on the power of Mr. Edison to divide the electric current for 
illuminating purposes; hitherto the loss of power to accom- 
plish this has rendered all previous attempts a failure. The 
general opinion, among those best able to form an opinion, is 
that the improvements referred to have been over-rated, and will 
fall far shortof whatisannounced. Mr. Edison himself states, 
generally, that he has succeeded, but in matters of detail he is 
as silent as asphinx. He proposes to light up his own neigh- 
borhood, and invite the skeptics to judge for themselves. Mr. 
E. says that he shall use a “‘ Wallace’ machine for generating 
the electricity, Yesterday I went to the American Institute 
to see one of these machines in operation; the effects were the 
best that I have yet seen produced, but the light was offen- 
sively powerful, and very unequal in intensity. I questioned 
those in charge of the machine as to their opinion of Mr. Edi- 
son having achieved the great feat, and they had no faith in 
the success recorded. 

Reports on scientific matters observed in the New York 
daily journals should be read with reserve, as men without a 
particle of scientific training are sent from the offices to write 
up matters requiring technical knowledge. An editor of a 
leading journal admitted to me that they “‘did not aim at 
accuracy.’’ 

The Phonograph. — Those who remember with what high- 
sounding promises the phonograph Was introduced, will re- 
gret to hear that it has already degenerated into the vulgarity 
of a ten-cent show; the machines are now manufactured in 
quantities, and a large number of empty stores are thus util- 
ized. This really wonderful invention of Mr. Edison’s de- 
served a better fate, and I trust a more noble future awaits it. 

When all the leading journals were giving absurdly exagger- 
ated reports of what this instrument accomplished, I clearly 
stated in THE JoURNAL that its reproduction of the human 
voice was a burlesque on that of the original speaker’s; the 
words were there, but the rich tones of the human voice were 
absent. The sounds of the cornet were well recorded and re- 
produced. : 

Microscopy.—Mr. C. F. Prentice, of New York, has intro- 
duced a new animalcula-slide, by which objects can be kept 
alive for ten days. It is simple and cheap, and works ad- 
mirably. 

Starch.—Dr. Letheby, the well-known chemist of the city 
of London, announces that he finds the English starch greatly 
adulterated with’ various foreign bodies, not of a poisonous 
nature. He states that the starch used there is almost wholly 
made from rice. J. M. 

Glass.—A new method of annealing glass is proposed by 


Messrs. Albert and Weyer, of Paris. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 
PENCILINGS BY THE WAY. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE, 


There is perhaps no better place to learn quickly the real 
tone and manners of a people, than among boys at school, We 
esteem it a privilege that we have been permitted to see some- 
thing of the English youth in their classes and at their studies, 
as well as on the play-ground at foot-ball and cricket. One of 
our earliest experiences this side of the Atlantic was a visit to 
Liverpool College, an institution resembling an American col- 
lege and seminary combined, taking pupils at an early age and 
providing several courses of study, the most extended being that 
preparatory for admission to Oxford or Cambridge. Here our 
first impressions of English schools, derived from personal ob- 
servation, were received. Within the limits of the present paper 
it will not be possible to give a detailed account of other insti- 
tutions that we visited subsequently; we propose rather to con- 
fine our attention to the source of our first impressions, as 
illustrating the main features of an English school that would 
be likely to attract most forcibly the attention of:an American. 

A respectful note addressed to the principal, Rev. George 
Butler, M.A., met with a cordial reply, and we were received 
very kindly, and granted every facility desired for securing an 
insight into the workings of the institution. The buildings are 
of brown stone, substantial, well located, and of the perpen- 
dicular style of architecture. The battlements of the roof and 
the corner towers give the main front somewhat the appear- 
ance of a castle, but this effect is broken up by the long range 
of immense windows, so that the building is seen to be neither 
a church nor a palace, though it resembles both. It was 
erected forty years ago, at an expense of about $175,000, and 
to-day looks as fresh and new as though just occupied, the es- 
timated present value being $250,000; and as the years pass 
its value will increase, both because of its durability, and be- 
cause of the associations that will cluster about it. Would 
that such building were characteristic to greater extent in 
America! 

The heating is by hot water at low pressure, and the rooms 
are well ventilated and lighted. The blackboarding is of fine 
slate tablets, permanently inserted into the walls. The move- 
ments of classes throughout the building are governed by sig- 
nals given from a large clock and bell combined, and so ar- 
ranged thatit can be made to to strike whenever desired. The 
seats and desks in use in the schools are, for the most part, 
rather ordinary, and the physical apparatus, maps, globes, etc., 
supplied, are not specially noteworthy, 

IN THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCHOOL 

an arrangemeut appears that is found com ly in England, 
but that is not so widespread in democratic America, Al- 
though this institution is under one supervision and man- 
agement, it is carefully stated in the announcements that 
there are three schools belonging to the college, and ‘“‘ that it 
should be carefully noted that they are entirely distinct, and 
that one is not intended to be preparatory to the other.”” That 
is, you may ride first, second, or third class, provided that 
you pay your fare. We quote still further from the circular 
from which the above extract is taken: 

“These schools are designed to supply, ata moderate ex- 
pense, to three classes of society a sound education, based 
upon the principles of the Church of England. The UpPrrer 
ScHoot consists of two divisions, in which the pupils are on 
terms of perfect social equality; viz., (1) The Classical and 
Mathematical, in which an education similar to the great 
Public Schools of England is given to those who are destined 
for the universities and the learned professions. (2) The 
MopERN, in which pupils are prepared for general and mercan- 
tile pursuits. The MrppLe ScHootr furnishes a complete 
Commercial Education, including a competent knowledge of 
Latin and French. The Lower ScHoot provides for the 
Trading Classes a practical education.’ 

Tuitions in the Upper School range from twelve to twenty 
guineas per annum; in the Middle School, from six to twelve; 
and in the Lower School, from three to six. In the three 
schools about seven hundred pupils are in attendance, and their 
tuitions in the aggregate are sufficient to meet all the current 
expenses of the establishment. All pupils are required to re- 
side either with a relative or with one of the masters, the 
charge for board in the latter case being from 45 to 60 guineas 
per annum, For the accommodation of day pupils residing in 
the suburbs, dinners are provided within the college (at which 


one of the masters of each school always presides); in the 
Upper School at one shilling per dinner, paid monthly, and in 
the Middle and Lower Schools at seven-pence per dinner, paid 
monthly. 

IN THE ARRANGEMENT OF STUDIES 


the languages hold the chief place in all the schools. Mathe- 
matics ranges next, but the sciences are not taught to any very 
considerable extent. A large hall is used for giving instruc- 
tion in drawing and painting in water-colors, the method 
being by the use of lithographed copies for beginners, and plas- 
ter casts of geometrical and architectural forms, and of por- 
tions of statuary for more advanced students. Evening classes 
in this department have been instituted, and have become pop- 
war and successful, old 


The college is recognized as a local school of art by the gov- 
ernment department of science and art, and enjoys cer- 
tain advantages consequent upon that recognition. Coéduca- 
tion of the sexes is not practiced; young ladies have schools of 
their own entirely separate from those of boys. Very little 
provision is made for gymnastic exercises, except that embod- 
ied in the following announcement in the school circular: “ A 
charge of eight shillings per annum is made to each pupil in 
the Upper School, of six shillings in the Middle School, and of 
four shillings in the Lower School, for the support of cricket, 
foot-ball, and other athletic sports. Payment of this charge is 
optional.” 

We were informed that the attempt to form classes in special 
gymnastic drill has not proved successful. Pupils study, for 


the most part, in rooms in which classes recite; but the upper 
class have a private room, well-carpeted, and furnished with s 
good reference-library and a sufficiency of chairs. These 
upper classes generally wear the Oxford cap and gown. 


THE DAILY HOURS OF STUDY 

are from nine to half-past twelve, and from two to four, ex- 
cepting on Wednesday and Saturday, when they are from nine 
to half-past twelve only. A whole holiday is given in each 
month, to all whose conduct and application during the previ- 
ous month have been satisfactory, the loss of this holiday and 
impositions being the most usual punishments, Corporal pun- 
ishment is ocvasional, but teachers who use it are not regarded 
as the best. The class-lists show the relative standing of all 
the pupils as regards scholarship. Detailed reports are sent to 
parents half yearly, and each pupil in addition, receives a 
monthly certificate. 

At the opening and close of the exercises of each day, all 
the pupils assemble for prayers in the lecture-room, which is 
semi-circular in form, with two galleries, and seating capacity 
for 1,500 or 2,000 persons. In this room, previously to the 
summer and Christmas vacations, occur the public distribu- 
tion of prizes, which are looked forward to as the great events 
of the year. There is invariably a large assemblage of visitors, 
and addresses from leading patrons and friends of the institu- 
tion. Among those who have participated recently we note 
the names of Gladstone, Dean Horson, the Bishop of Man- 
chester, the Earl of Derby, the Right Hon. R. A. Cross, Home 
Secretary, and others. 

THE PRIZES, 
consisting of scholarships at the universities and in the upper 
school, and of medals and books, are both numerous and 
valuable. Seven scholarships, or “ exhibitions,” as they are 
called, are open to students under the age of twenty, and are 
available, with one exception, at Oxford, Cambridge, or Dub- 
lin Universities, their annual value being in the aggregate up- 
wards of $1,500. A successful candidate may thus receive 
from $150 to $250 per year for three years and a half at most, 
during his university course. Not only these and other special 
honors, but all advancement is made to depend upon the re- 
sults of a series of written examinations. The regents of the 
University of the State of New York have established a sim- 
ilar system upon an extensive scale, but with less safeguards. 
Here not only the questions but likewise the examiners are 
sent out by central authority, independent of the local teachers. 

There is danger, evidently, under such a system of mere 
‘‘cram’’ learning for temporary purposes, rather than perma- 
nent improvement, but it cannot be denied that it affords pow- 
erful stimulus for teachers as well as pupils. An indirect ben- 
efit is the tendency to induce pupils to undertake definite 
courses of study, and not drift along aimlessly. If successful 
they acquire a distinction that is made as lasting as possible. 
In the most spacious part of the halls of the college we have 
been describing, at the head of the great staircase, appears a 
list of names, carefully lettered upon the walls, to remainas a 
permanent fixture so long as the building shall stand; it is the 
list of exhibitioners and of those who have gained honors at 
the universities or elsewhere. ° 

THE MOST NOTEWORTHY FEATURE, 

perhaps, in the general demeanor of English schoolboys is the 
sense of honor and the great respectfulness and courtesy ap- 
parent in their intercourse with each other and with their 
teachers. Even in the most exciting sports of the playground, 
favors are rarely requested or received without proper expres- 
sion of thanks. So far as we are able to judge, there is an ap- 
proach to courtliness in manners that is unknown among 
American youth. We have, also, been much impressed by the 
fact that teaching is here regarded emphatically as a profes- 
sion, and not a mere make-shift, a stepping-stone to something 
better. ids 

We must bring these hasty pencilings to a close, aJthough 
our rambles are not yet at an end, and we write in the midst 
of surroundings rich in interest. We wonder less, the more 
we see, at the love of art and literature we find prevailing 
widely. We shall remember with pleasure our strolls about 
Chester, Kenilworth, Warwick, Oxford, and along the banks 
of the Avon and the Thames, not only because of the throng- 
ing historical associations suggested, but also because of the 
constant succession of scenes made beautiful to the verge of 
perfection bythe highest art and skill long applied. It is not 


ssible to speak fittingly of education in England, without 
aes the aetna ‘of such surroundings and associations 


which supplement the work of the schools, M.A. V. 
Kew, England, September, 1878, Lx 


METHOD OF TEACHING CHILDREN TO 
BEGIN TO READ ENGLISH. 
{An open letter from Elizabeth P. Peabody, Concord, Mass., to the edi- 


tors of the several educational journals, and which they are respectfully 
requested to copy into their columns.) 


There are many articles in the educational journals about 
teaching to read: by the alphabet, sometimes pronounced one 
way, and sometimes another; by words, by Leigh’s method, 
and other contrivances. There is no such article but contains 
good suggestions. Dr, Thomas Hill says, in a letter to me 
concerning the method proposed in a primer of mine just pub- 
lished by Steiger, of New York, called After Kindergarten, 
What? that any method is better than the old-fashioned one; 
and that he has had influence in different cities to introduce,— 
sometimes Ellis’s glossotype; sometimes the Cincinnati alpha- 
bet; and lately, into the Portland schools, Leigh’s method. 
And, he adds, that in the future he will, if he has opportunity, 
introduce the method of this primer. 

I have, also, from Dr. William T. Harris, of St. Louis, who 
has always patronized Leigh’s method for the St. Louis schools, 
a card, expressing himself as greatly interested in my “ excel- 
lent primer,’’ concerning which he, unasked, volunteers 
the promise of speaking at large as soon as his pressure of 
work, in opening the fall schools, is a little past. And Prof, 
W. D. Whitney, to whom I showed the manuscript, urged me 
to print it, in a letter which he told me to print in the preface, 
if I wished to do so. 

Now, considering this high endorsement, I take leave to 
very seriously present it for examination to all teachers and 
superintendents of the primary schools, and presidents of nor- 
mal schools, It gives a method that has borne the test of more 
than thirty years’ experience; though from want of acomplete 
printed manual, it has seldom been used in schools, only in 
some private schools, and very largely in families. But where- 
ever used, it has succeeded in so teaching, that children learned 
simultaneously to write print-letters, and to get a knowledge 
of orthography which almost invariably precluded errors, even 
from the beginning; and such a comprehension of the mean- 
ing of words, as well as the art of reading at sight, that they 
read with expression immediately. And this was true even 
before the kindergarten culture of quick eye, discriminating 
mind, and manual dexterity, which now can be given pre- 
viously, and which makes the process much more rapid than 
ever before. 

The First Part gives the knowledge of that part of the language 
which is still perfectly phonographic, and precludes entirely 
all that distressing confusion of mind, in respect to sounds and 
letters, into which poor little “‘ tots’’ are plunged by the usual 
method of teaching them that letters have different sounds in 
English spelling, and sounds are represented at different times 
by different letters. 

In the Second Part the phonography of English is so far en- 
larged by the simple method ef putting one dot over a, e, 0, u, 
to designate the vowels of an, erst, ox, and up, according to 
the old Roman letter of putting two dots over the i and u when 
they stand for the diphthongal initials of ice and use, that many 
reading-lessons may be given, which they will, very soon, in- 
deed, read off at sight, without having yet been tormented with 
the idea of an exception to the rule, which they instinctively 
deduce, from their experience of the invariableness of the as- 
sociation of specific sounds with specific sights, 


In the Third Part will come the exceptions which they can 
appreciate as exceptions, after having become so thoroughly 
impressed with the phonographic law. 

These seeming anomalies, which have grown up through the 
changes of pronunciation, and mixture of the English dialects, 
and the phonetic decay, which is inevitable as civilization grows 
complicated, and sonal equality is less, are then classified in 
the Third Part, and their classification (for there is some regu- 
larity of irregularity) becomes an merrier exercise to the 
children, who have now become expert with their pencils, and 
whose minds have been cultivated by first learning to appreci- 
ate the laws of phonography. | 

But the plan of teaching the meaning of words, which be- 
gins with the first lesson, and comes from their being used in 
sentences spontaneously made by teacher and pupil, is a fea- 
ture of the plan of the greatest importance. I once heard 
Professor Agassiz say, that for a child to have a word on its 
lips before the thing, or relation, or thought it expressed was 
previously in its mind, was areal impediment to the wth 
of a perfect understanding. And of course, for it is the use 
of words which develops the understanding; and it demoralizes 
a child to be in the habit of using words before the sentiments 
are felt, or the distinctions which they express are observed. 
On this point Froebel has said the deepest things, but none 
which a true-hearted, clear-headed, and affectionately-inter- 
ested teacher of little children cannot understand; and to 
study into and understand it is an excellent way of correcting 
the loose and confused habits of mind that we adults have 
brought with us from our own neglected first education. 

But I must not be too long, or people will not read far 
enough to learn that my purpose in this article is to beg all 
teachers, superintendents, and especially principals of normal 
schools, to examine my primer, and ,.weigh my arguments for 
using the method. To use it will gain all the ends aimed at 
by the reformers of English spelling, and will save reducing 
our already printed literature to a dead language. The pho- 
nography of the Second Part is used provisionally, to help the 
reading of the Third Part, and there is no objection to making 
it the script; in which case it would be in no danger of confus- 


the memory of the printed page. © 
mrad E. P, PEaBopy,. 
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BOSTON, MASS., OCT. 31, 1878. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at’ 10034. 

— The terrible storm of Oct. 23d destroyed dwelling-houses, 
stores, churches, school-houses, factories, railroad-depots, and 
many lives, in the Middle States. 

— An attempt was made to assassinate the king of Spain 
while he was riding in the streets of Madrid. The king was 
not hurt, and the would-be assassin was arrested. 

—Cardinal Paul Cullen, Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Dublin, is dead. 

— October 27th is held to be the 4227th anniversary of the 
move made by Noah into the Ark, with his family, and a great 
variety of beasts and birds and bedding. 

— Santa Cruz lost more than $3,000,000 in the late insurrec- 
tion. A hundred colored men have been executed. 

— Roumanian Bessarabia was surrendered to the Russians on 
the 21st. 

— Russia is about to increase her tariff 15 per cent., and to es- 
tablish an income tax. 

— Turkey is preparing an army of 100,000 men, to fight the 
Austrians. 

— Great failures continue to be announced in Great Britain. 

— The Earl of Dufferin sailed from Quebec on the 19th of 
October. 

— German military conscription is this year to be increased 
by 20,000 men. 

— The Italian Ministry has resigned, much against the 
king’s wishes. 

— A band of 150 hostile Cheyennes has been captured. 

— There were heavy black frosts in Tennessee and Northern 
Mississippi, Oct. 28, and the yellow fever is conquered. 

— Terrible prarie fires are raging in Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, involving great destruction of property and loss of 
life. 

— Nine inches of snow fell in the northwestern part of On- 
tario, Oct. 27. 

— The Duke Charles of Schleswig-Holstein, brother of the 
King of Denmark, is dead. 


“CHEVALIER” PuHILBRick is the new address of 
our honored friend. That will do for Paris and dress 
circles, but we presume he will still choose and answer 
to plain “ Mr.” Philbrick in the common walks. 


As already announced, Tut New-EnGuianp and Na- 
TIONAL JOURNALS ‘oF EpucatTion, the Primary 
Teacuer, and Goop Times, received the award of a 
bronze medal at Paris, the highest given to any educa- 
tional publications of their class in the world. Our 
readers and friends everywhere will appreciate the com- 
pliment, and with it, we hope to be stimulated to make 


00| Journal. 


our publications more worthy of the honors we have re- 


ceived. 


Paris, Oct. 12, 1878. 

Hon. Tuos. W. BickNELL, Ed. N. E. Jour. of Education. 

Dear Sir: —In reply to yours of the 2d inst., just 
received, asking me to state the fact as to the medal 
awarded to you for your journal, I have to say that a 
bronze medal was awarded, and that it was the highest 
prize awarded to any educational journal. The current 
numbers of THE JouRNAL which you have sent for 
distribution are much sought after and highly prized. 

Mr. Wickersham was awarded a silver medal, as 
“collaberateur,” and not for the Pennsylvania School 
Very truly yours, 


Joun D. PHIvsrick, 
Member of International Jury of Recompenses at Univ. Ex. 


We extend our congratulations to the editors, 
publishers and educational institutions which have re- 
ceived such distinguished honors at Paris. In this 
noble competition with our co-laborers in all parts of 
the world, it is most gratifying that American products 
bear away so many of the choicest prizes, and that our 
educational writers and institutions have more than 
their relative share. To have done less would have 
been no disgrace under the circumstances; to have 
done so much is a matter of infinite credit. Let us all 
show that we are worthy, by a wise use of our laurels 
and the position they claim for us. As will be seen by 
Mr. Philbrick’s letter in another column, the reports 
already printed in the daily press are imperfect, and we 
shall wait for a corrected copy of the awards from Paris, 
which may be regarded as official and thoroughly reli- 
able. The latest reports not only confirm our statement 
that our publications have received the highest awards 
of their class, but also the highest awarded to the edu- 
cational journalism of the world. 


Tue Massachusetts Board of Education, by their sec- 
retary and agents, are holding a larger number of teach- 
ers’ institutes than usual, Eleven of these meetings 
have been held during the months of September and 
October, each continuing for two days, and for two or 
three evenings. Three of the last four have been held 
in the small towns of Monterey, Whateley, and Peru, 
where no institute had ever been held before. The ay- 
erage attendance of teachers and school committees in 
these has reached seventy-five, while the average attend- 
ance upon all has been about one hundred. The secre- 
tary and agents have been assisted by Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
Professor Holt, teacher of music; Messrs. Diller of 
Cambridge, and Carter of the Normal Art School, 
Boston ; also by the principals of the normal schools. 
The method of teaching has been quite uniform. The 
plan has been to present the topics for all branches 
taught, as far as possible, through the ‘subject, and to 
illustrate the manner of teaching some topics in each 
branch. 

The results of the institute work are seen in the 
schools generally, but especially in those whose teach- 
ers have the skill and the professional zeal to apply the 
methods; they are more apparent in towns where com- 
mittees attend with their teachers, and who thus be- 
come possessed of the same knowledge, and come to 
have the same enthusiasm as the teachers; and most of 
all, in the towns where the institutes are held, and 
where, in consequence, all the people become interested 
in the improved methods of teaching. In some of these 
the evening audiences embrace one-half or two-thirds of 
the entire population, and the day sessions are attended 
by many of the leading men and women of the place. 
Where this is the case, the schools receive a decided im- 
pulse, from the general interest awakened in the whole 
community. There can be no doubt that the institutes 


are 4 very important means of advancing the cause and 
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improving the methods of education among us. By 
holding the school institutes the burden of entertaining 
the teachers, if it is one, is made very light, and the 
number of institutes can be increased ; but for the pur- 
pose of making a decided and lasting impression upon 
the teachers, a five-days’ or a ten-days’ session is far 
preferable; and we hope in the future to see the plan 
proposed once or twice by the agents of the board in 
their reports, of holding an institute for five or six 
weeks, carried into effect in our State. 


Tue address of Superintendent Eliot, of Boston, 
made before the New-England Association of School 
Superintendents, a brief digest of which may be found 
in the proceedings of this meeting, in this issue of 
Tue JouRNAL, contains important suggestions. 

The library is coming, more and more, to be regarded 
as an important auxiliary to the culture of the schools, 
Books are the chief allies and aids of the educator dur- 
ing the period of elementary instruction, and after the 
pupils leave the halls of learning become the most effi- 
cient means of self-education, as well as the source, 
subsequently, of the highest and most ennobling men- 
tal enjoyment. Good books in the varied departments 
of knowledge bring us into communion with all that 
is noblest and best of the garnered thought of the past. 
Recognizing the library as of the highest value and im- 
portance in the work of general education, it becomes a 
question of grave importance how it may be most 
wisely used, and made a means of the greatest useful- 
ness in connection with the ordinary course of school 
instruction. What books shall the student read, and 
how shall they be selected? The books which fill the 
shelves of our libraries are not all suitable for the stu- 
dent who would acquire a correct literary taste, and it 
is equally true that most young people are incompetent 
to make proper selections for themselves. 

The course adopted by some school committees of 
making lists of proper books, found in their town or 
city library, in the departments of history, biography, 
literature, scieffte, etc., adapted to pupils in the various 
grades of school-life, is manifestly a step in the right 
direction. In every large library we would have a 
special catalogue of carefully-selected books, suited to 
the needs of the pupils of our public schools; and if it 
could be afforded, have these books in charge of a per- 
son qualified to give advice and direction to the reading 
of the young in that community. 

At present the teacher, in conjunction with the pa- 
rents, is probably, as a rule, the best qualified to per- 
form this important service in most of our communities. 
No sensible educator would prescribe the same course 
of reading for any two pupils of different natural tastes 
or mental characteristics, or think of laying down any 
formal arbitrary rules for the guidance of their pupil's 
reading. For what would be useful to one mind might 
prove absolutely harmful to another of the same age 
and class. 

The teacher who assumes the responsibility of guiding 
his pupils in their choice of books for general reading, 
should be a person of broad and varied culture, with 
catholic tastes, and thorough knowledge of literature, 
and possess the ability to discern the “bent of mind” 
of his pupils, so as to enable him to direct their reading 
with reference to their best moral and mental develop- 
ment. To many readers the single purpose seems to 
be the desire for amusement and recreation, ignoring 
the more important uses of reading, that of cultivating 
a correct literary taste, and the acquirement of useful 
information. 

In this connection we desire to call attention to two 
papers embodied in the special report of the Bureau of 
Education on Public Libraries, by F. B. Perkins and 
William Mathews, A.M., on “Professorships of Books 
and Reading,” which contain some highly valuable and 
practical suggestions, worthy of the study of those in- 
terested in making the libraries of our country accom- 


plish the greatest possible good. 
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Tue Woman’s Education Association, Boston, held 
their first “Harvard Examinations for Women” in 
1874, and there were only seven candidates. In 1878 
they had increased to about fifty candidates. The sixth 
examination will be held in Cambridge, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, in June, 1879, and will 
be of two grades: 1. A general or preliminary examina- 
tion for young women who are not less than seventeen 
years old; 2. An advanced examination for young 
women who have passed the preliminary examination, 
and are not less than eighteen years old. 

The preliminary examination is intended as a careful 
test of proficiency in a course of elementary study of a 
liberal order, arranged for persons who may or may not 
afterwards pursue the work of education. It differs, 
therefore, both in its purpose and its selection of sub- 
jects, from any college examination, whether for admis- 
sion or for subsequent standing. It applies, however, 
the same standard of judgment in determining the suc- 
cess and excellence of the work offered as would be 
used if judging similar work if done in Harvard Col- 
lege. It is, therefore, strongly recommended to all 
girls who wish to test their progress by a strict and 
publicly recognized standard, or in a range of subjects 
wider than the ordinary school courses include. The 
preliminary examination will embrace the following sub- 
jects: English, physical geography, either elementary 
botany or elementary physics, arithmetic, algebra through 
quadratic equations, plane geometry, history, and two 
of the four languages, German, French, Latin, or Greek, 
one at least of the two languages chosen being a modern 
language. 

The preliminary examination may be divided between 
two years, at the option of the candidate. In this case, 
the minimum age of admission is sixteen years. No 
candidate, however, will be admitted to examination on 
a part of any subject, and no account will be made of a 
partial examination, unless the candidate has passed sat- 
isfactorily in at least three subjects. Candidates who 
divide the examination will be expected to attain a 
somewhat higher degree of excellence than those who 
present the nine subjects at once. 

The advanced examination will be divided into five 
sections, in one or more of which the candidate may 
present herself. It is to be observed that no person is 
admitted to the second grade till she has passed the 
first. These sections are,—1. Languages. Candidates 
may offer any two of the following languages: English, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek. 2. Natural 
Science. Candidates may offer any two of the following 
subjects: Chemistry, physics, botany, mineralogy, geol- 
ogy. 3. Mathematics. Candidates must present solid 
geometry, algebra, logarithms, and plane trigonometry, 
and any one of the three following subjects: Analytic 
geometry, mechanics, spherical trigonometry, and astron- 
omy. 4, History. In 1879 candidates may offer either 
of the two following subjects: The history of Continen- 
tal Europe during the period of the Reformation, 1517- 
1648; English and American history from 1688 to the 
end of the eighteeenth century. 5. Philosophy. Can- 
didates may offer any three of the following subjects : 
Mental philosophy, moral philosophy, logic, rhetoric, 
political economy. 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In your issue of Sept. 19, you promise in your next to pub- 
lish the list of awards at the American educational exhibition 
in Paris, I regret that its publication could not have been de- 
layed until an official copy could have been furnished. The 
list which has been sent to the American press is neither com- 
plete nor correct. The list which will be published in New 
York on the day of the distribution of the recompenses, at 
the Place of Industry, will be more nearly perfect. And yet 
these lists will not give a proper statement of the motives for 
the award. I shall send you a correct list as soon as it can be 
obtained, Yesterday the jury came and gave us three ad- 
ditional awards. In the meantime it may be said that our 
exhibitors have received one hundred and seventeen awards as 
follows : 26 gold medals, or equivalent diplomas ; 42 silver 


medals, or equivalent diplomas; 24 bronze medals; and 25 
honorable mentions. This is certainly a large number, consid- 
ering the space occupied by the exhibit. The juries tried to 
be fair and just, but it was impossible to do exact justice to 
all the exhibitors, and some who received no recompense are 
as meritorious as others who received recognition. M. 
Buisson, as a member of one of the juries, rendered invalu- 
able service in explaining to his colleagues the merits of our 
exhibit. Joun D. PHILBRICK. 


NEW-ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The twenty-first semi-annual meeting of the New-England 
Association of School Superintendents was held at the rooms 
of the School Committee, in Boston, at 10 o’clock Friday, Oct. 
25. J. W. Allard, Esq,, of Milton, was chosen chairman, pro 
tempore. Mr. Marble, the president, soon arrived, and occu- 
pied the chair. The secretary’s report was read by George M. 
Folsom. The meeting was attended by thirty-five superintend- 
ents of the principal cities of New England, and was of great 
interest. 

The first topic presented was ‘‘ The Public School and Public 
Library.’”?” Samuel Eliot, LL.D., Supt. of Public Schools of 
Boston, opened with a very able and practical address. 

The public school and the public library are kindred institu- 
tions, and should be brought together as far as possible, that 
each may help the other. What can the school do for the li- 
brary ? This is the part of the subject especially related to us 
as superintendents, and there can be no doubt as to our re- 
sponsibility, It may seem at first sight as if the school can do 
but little, especially where a library is so large and independ- 
ent as that of Boston; but here, as everywhere else, the school 
can make that preparation for the use of the library without 
which the richest collection of books ever gathered is to a 
great degree vain. This preparation is the formation of a taste 
for reading, and a taste means something better than an indif- 
ferent readiness for any sort of reading; it means maturity, a 
ripe and strong desire for what is good and pure and helpful. 
This is just what the library needs throughout the community, 
and this is what the school can do for it, if the right course in 
teaching reading is taken, and a lasting love of the best liter- 
ature is inspired. 

To fulfill its highest function, a library requires more than a 
foundation, more than a revenue; more than building can do 
for it, more even than gathering books can do; it requires 
preliminary training of those who frequent it, to which it is to 
add its own training according to its opportunities. 

This brings us to a second question: What can the library 
do for the school? It can supply books, and not this alone, 
but good books, and only good books. Bad books, or books of 
really questionable tendency, are not fit for its shelves, and 
they should never find a place there. But good books should 
abound,—ten, fifty, and a hundred copies of every one that is 
in demand, so that the supply shall be ample while the de- 
mand is fresh and earnest. The library should also facilitate 
the use of the books it supplies. It should print classified lists 
in an attractive style, upon broadsides, or sheets capable of 
being exhibited conspicuously, and to the titles of books some 
information concerning their character should be added, in 
order to draw intelligent attention. In large libraries, where 
the attendance is apt to be crowded, special counters or desks 
may be set apart for delivery to school children and other 
young persons. A public library like that of Boston might es- 
tablish school branches in the different districts, to the great 
profit of schools collectively, as well as of scholars individually. 
By such, and other means, the public library and the public 
school can be made to assist each other in promoting healthful 
reading, and all the great ends to which reading, that is truly 
healthful, leads. 

The second topic discussed was the “‘ Method of Teaching 
Reading to Beginners.” This subject was ably presented by 
F. W. Parker, superintendent of schools, Quincy, Mass. He 
began by asking the question, ‘“‘ What is reading?” Reading 
he defined as conveying a series of ideas by words. The word 
was nothing unless it conveyed an idea, and the true way of 
teaching was to awaken curiosity about an object, and then 
proceed to present the word to the child. The alphabetical 
system of teaching he denounced as unnatural. The letters 
of the alphabet gave no ideas, and when they came to words, 
they had no idea what they meant. It was safe to say thata 
child who had no knowledge of the alphabet could be taught 
to read by the object-method quicker than one who already 
knew the letters under the old system. There was but one use 
of the letters,—that is to be able to give the parts of a word 
when required to tell some one how it is to be spelled. The 
reading-power is the recalling of ideas by signs. The power 
of expression is a different thing. The teaching of inflection 
and emphasis is artificial. The ideas which the child has will 
lead him to give an emphasis and inflection; if he gives the 
wrong inflection it is beeause he has wrong ideas. The action 


of the mind is seeing the thought, reealling the ideas, compre- 
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He next went to the writing. Every word the child learns 
should be copied from the board upon the slate; this helps 
him to fix the idea. The board should be used, for the atten- 
tion of a whole class can be drawn to one word, isolated from 
others, and that word should be mastered before taking up 
others. 

The idea of the way of teaching was to raise a curiosity about 
an object, then writing the name, so they associated the form 
with the idea. In reply to a question about the teachers, he 
said he should ask them to know what they were about, and 
let them take their own way. , 

At the close of his essay a recess of ten minutes was taken, 
after which a nominating committee was appointed, and the 
essays were taken up for discussion. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following officers, 
who were accepted: President, Thomas Tash, Portland; Sam- 
uel W. Mason, Boston, Secretary ; Committee of Arrange- 
ments, Daniel Slack, Boston, F. W. Parker, Quincy, Harrison 
Hume, Lawrence, 

The first essay on the ‘‘ Public School and Public Library” 
was taken up and discussed by S. S. Green, Librarian at Wor- 
cester, Allard of Milton, Leach of Providence, Hume of Law- 
rence, Stone of Springfield, Harrington of New Bedford, Tweed 
of Boston, and Kimball of Stoughton. This discussion was 
carried on till about twenty minutes of two, when the second 
question was taken up for discussion. The discussion brought 
out the fact that the oral mode of teaching reading had been 
in use in several places for some time. The gentlemen who 
joined in the discussion all seemed to approve of such reading 
rather than keeping the children upon one series of readers 
for many years. 

A vote was passed that at the next semi-annual meeting, the 
time to be devoted to each subject and the time of each speaker 
should be limited. 

The meeting adjourned. 


DRIFT. 


— There seems to be a passing curiosity to know the name 
of a certain dyspeptic gentleman of eulture who lately, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, has struck the most lugubrious chord of all 
his kind over the decadence of American affairs. Especially 
does he arraign the common school as an institution that turns 
out young people who don’t care for “ literature’”’ or “ his- 
tory,’’ and are “disinclined to work.’’ As nine-tenths of the 
people in the Northern States are graduates of that school, our 
critic is a little overpowering in his ‘‘ indictment of the whole 
people.’”’ The general opinion of the civilized world is, that 
the American people, for the last hundred years, have made 
‘history ’’ faster than writers of the dyspeptic Atlantic style 
can digest it; has sprouted a “literature”? not wholly con- 
temptible ; and has done a tolerable “‘stroke of work” in 
subduing the Republic west of the Alleghanies; to say nothing 
of the present enterprise of carrying the war of industrial com- 
petition to the very centres of European activity. One of the 
humors of the day is the spectacle of one of these high-toned 
university graduates, isolating himself in his private library, 
and, through a hole in the shutter, emitting a continuous 
streak of blackness upon the pages of the Atlantic, the Nation, 
and the North American. Of course, the boys and girls who 
leave the common school to make American history and litera- 
ture, and work like Titans, never hear of this impending col- 
lapse of American affairs. It is of no consequence who writes 
this sort of fancy article, except to the literary unfortunate 
who finally gets this dismal nonsense outside, instead of inside, 
his distempered brain. 

— The sneers of the class of ‘‘educators” to which Herr 
Eckel belongs, against the American system of public in- 
struction, come with a bad grace from a class of men the ma- 
jority of which cannot even now live in the Germany he flour- 
ishes so contemptuously over the head of our “ machine”’ 
America. There are great elements of power in the German 
system of school-keeping, especially in its methods of instruc- 
tion and its preparation of teachers. But how does it happen 
that in this “‘machine America”’ the common school has 
raised up half-a-dozen generations of people, each of which has 
fought its way steadily toward the present state of civil and re- 
ligious liberty ; while the German school has, so far, not-pro- 
duced a single generation competent to wrestle with the intol- 
erable imperialism and aristocracy of the Empire? The glory 
of the American school is the spirit of freedom that sweeps 
through it like a north wind. Constantly renewed from the 
people, with all its faults, it puts forth generation after gener- 
ation of men and women who insist on thinking for them- 
selves, and keeping the United States of America a republic. 
We cheerfully accept all improvement in educational detail 
from Germany or Rome. But this central attribute of our 
common schools our people will not give up; even for the priv- 


ilege of having their children supervised by Archbishop Pur- 
cell's brothers’’ and “ sisters,” or Herr Eckel’s polyglot, 


secular pedagogue. 


— Dr. Schliemann has obtained peonindian from the Greek 
government to begin excavating at thaca. 
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HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


NOVEMBER 3. 

Born: Lucian, Latin poet, A.D. 39. 
Died; Constantius, Roman emperor, 361. Pope Leo the 
Great, 461. James II., King of Aragon, 1327. Theopilus 
Lindsey, Unitarian divine, 1808. Dr. Felix Bartholdy, musical 
composer, 1847. What is meant by Spur money? Read the 
account of the Holy Wells, and the story of Winifred, the 
noble British maiden of seventh century, who died a martyr 


in Wales. 
NOVEMBER 4. 


Born: William III., King of England, 1650. James Mont- 
gomery, poet, 1771. 

Died: John Benbow, British admiral, 1702. Charles 
Churchill, satirical poet, 1765. Paul Delaroche, celebrated 
painter, 1856. 

Read the life of ‘‘Old Benbow,” the naval hero of William 


IIT.’s reign. 
NOVEMBER 5. 


Church Day : St. Bertille, abbess of Chelles, 692. 

Born: Hans Sachs, German poet; 1494. Dr. John Brown, 
miscellaneous writer, 1715. 

Died; Maria Angelica Kaufmann, portrait siti 1807. 

Prominent Events: Gunpowder Plot of Catesby, Guy 
Fawkes, ete., 1605. Revolution of 1688. Victory at Inker- 
man, in the Crimea, 1854. Read the account of Gunpowder 


Plot. 
NOVEMBER. 6. 


Born: Julian, Roman Emperor, 331. James Gregory, in- 
ventor of the reflecting telescope, 1638. Cibber, dramatist. 
1671. 

Died: Pope Innocent VII., 1406. Sir John Falstaff, Eng- 
lish knight, 1460. Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
killed at battle of Lutzen, 1632. John IV., the fortunate king 
of Portugal, 1656. Princess Charlotte of England, daughter 


of George IV., 1817. 
NOVEMBER 7. 


Born: William Stukely, antiquarian, 1687. Leopold Fred- 
erick, Count Stolberg, miscellaneous writer, 1750, 

Died: Sir Martin Frobisher, naval-explorer, 1594. John 
Kyrie, ‘‘ The Man of Ross,’’ 1724. Jean André Deluc, geolo- 
gist, 1817. Gottlieb Reissiger, musical composer, 1859. 

Who gave John Kyrie the title of “‘ The Man of Ross,”’ and 
why ? 

NOVEMBER 8. 

Born: Edward Pocock, Oriental scholar, 1604. Captain 
John Byron, celebrated navigator, 1723. 

Died: Pope Boniface 532. Louis VIII., king of France, 
1226. Duns Scotus, theologian and scholar, 1308. John Mil- 
ton, poet and prose writer, 1674. Madame Roland, revolution- 
ist, guillotined at Paris, 1793. George Peacock, dean of Ely, 
mathematician, 1858. 

Read the history of the French Revolution, and the life and 
death of Madame Roland. 

NOVEMBER 9. 

Born: Mark Akenside, poet, 1721. 
ical translator, 1757. 

Died : William Camden, author, 1623. Archbishop Gilbert 
Sheldon, founder of Sheldon Theater, Oxford, 1677. Paul 
Sandby, founder of English school of water-color painting, 1809. 

Read the story of the Lord Mayor of London’s show, and 
the procession from London to Westminster every 9th of No- 
vember. 


William Sotheby, poet- 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Tue DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY.—The French 
Academy has just had published (as we learn from the Man- 
uel Général), by the well known house of Firmin-Didot & Co., 
—heirs of the learned traditions of the Estinnes, the Vascosans, 
the Plantins, and others who have illustrated the publishing 
trade of France, — in two magnificent volumes, a new edition, 
the seventh of its great dictionary. 


“The Academy has never pretended,’”’ says the preface to 
the present edition, ‘‘to exercise over the language right of 
sovereignty and empire; never has it vainly arro - to itself 
a legislative power over ‘the words it receives all made from 
the public which speaks well, and from the authors who write 
with purity. it does not create new ones at its fancy; it does 
not banish any of those which a ized and constant usage 
authorizes: these are the very terms of the preface of 1694. 
There is, it is true, a good and a bad usage; this is a fact no 
one will contest. Some speak and write well, others badly. 
Each profession has its jargon; each family, and almost each 
individual, what may, with slight exaggeration, be called its 
pane. In reality, good usage is the veritable one, since the 

is only the corruption of what is good. It is then at the 

good usage that the Academy takes its stand, whether observed 

and-seized in conversation and in the ordinary commerce of 

life, or whether remarked and taken from books; familiar, 

popular even in the first case, fit for all kinds of style in the 
, from the most elaborate to the most simple.” 


A Sieiienad compliment is also paid to the literary labors of 
M. Littré, whose remarkable dictionary has been freely used 
ir the preparation of this last edition of the Dictionary of the 
Academy, a work which is intended to be, and is generally ree 


ceived, as an authentic repertory of the French language. 
When shall we be able to welcome home a dictionary of our 
English language, which shall be accepted as an authoritative 
guide and standard in the matter of orthography and pronun- 
ciation wherever the English language prevails? The rapid 
diffusion of our tongue, owing in part to the extended commer- 
cial relations of the English-speaking races, seems to demand 
such a work. In the absence of any literary body with an au- 
thority like that of the Academy in France, we can only hope 
that some English or American Littré may arise to produce 
something which may rival his learning and fame. re 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— It is reported that Rev. A. C. Herrick will resume his old 
position at Hebron Academy next term, Mr. Moody goes to 
North Bridgton. ‘‘ Hard times’’ has caused a large attend- 
ance at the fall schools this year. 

— Mr. Franklin F. Phillips, of Lewiston (Bates College), 
succeeded Mr. Fletcher at Rockland, and Miss Jennie E. North 
(Bates College) was chosen as his assistant. 

— Waterville has 1,341 pupils this year; last year there were 
returned 1,457. 

— During the fifty-seven years of Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
30,000 different students have attended. Of these, 350 have 
entered the ministry, and 150 of the ladies are preachers’ wives. 
Over 7,000 are or have been teachers in common schools, and 
nearly 300 are professors or principals of academies ; 300 are 
lawyers; and 350 doctors. 

— Miss Alice M. Emerson (Waterville Classical Institute, 
1876) has been elected preceptress of Fryeburg Academy. 

— Miss Lottie E. Rolfe, recently of Foxcroft Academy, has 
been elected assistant in the Lewiston High School. 

— Miss Eliza J. Perley, formerly in the High School at Port- 
land, and who is now in Europe, has been chosen preceptress 
of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 

— An English and Scientific course has been added to the 
Waterville Classical Institute. 

— Miss Hayden, of the Kennebunk High School, is filling 
the vacancy, in the Auburn Grammar School, caused by the 
absence of Miss Robbins on account of ill-health. 

— No doubt there was an interesting meeting of teachers 
and their friends at Ellsworth, on Oct. 21 and 22. It is hoped 
that some report of the meeting will be recieved. 

— D. A. Robinson, Esq., the recent able and popular prin- 
cipal of the Bangor grammar schools, has gone to Brunswick, 
where he connects himself with the college as instructor in the 
gymnasium. 

— Principal Keyes, formerly of Biddeford High School, has 
“gone West,” to practice law. 

— Principal Sampson, formerly of Ellsworth High School, 
has charge of Foxcroft Academy, with Miss Clark, of Lewis- 
ton, as assistant. 

— Oak Grove Seminary, at Vassalboro, has had an attend- 
ance of nearly a hundred pupils this fall. Messrs. E. H. Cook 
aud G. A. Kilgore are in charge. 

— Maine Central Institute reports the largest fall term since 
its establishment. Principal Jordan, with nearly the same 
assistants, is making this school a success for the cause of ed- 
ucation. 

— Miss Ellen Cummings, of Fort Fairfield, is now engaged 
in teaching school at Beaufort West, a town in Cape Colony, 
South Africa. She receives a salary from the English govern- 
ment, 

— The tuition at Colby has been raised to forty-five dollars. 
The term has begun with 160 students, of whom 62 are fresh- 
men. Bates reports 43 freshmen (6 ladies); the State College 
40; and Bowdoin at the first examination admitted 30. 

— Superintendent Corthell and Mr. Fletcher of the Eastern 
Normal School, have held educational meetings in Dexter, 
Oldtown, and Ellsworth, assisted in the latter place by Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Potter of the Normal School. The evenings 
have been devoted to addresses in the churches or halls upon 
educational topics, interesting to all. The day sessions have 
been devoted to discussions of the best methods of teaching 
arithmetic, language, geography, spelling, reading, writing, 
history, and music. Many teachers are striving for better re- 
sults, but lack of training and encouragement have prevented 
the progress which might otherwise have been secured. Some 
who are “‘keeping school’”’ have neither the ability nor the 
disposition to improve in their work. In the schools of Maine 
are teachers and pupils having the ability to honor the State, 
and good results are near at hand if the legislation and super- 
visors of the last ten years can be continued and strengthened. 
Natural intelligence and material resources, supplemented bya 
wise system of education, may bring Maine to the standard of 
her motto; but a reactionary movement will increase the loss 
from which the State is suffering by the exodus of teachers 
and school superintendents to other States. 

‘— It is to be hoped that the intelligent and ‘useful work of 


Superintendent Corthell will be continued. . é 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The $25,000 presented to Dartmouth College recently, by 
Henry Winkley, of New York, though unrestricted by the 
giver, will form the Winkley fund. 

— The Methodist Conference Seminary, at Tilton, has a 
large number of students under its new president, Rev. Silas 
E. Quimby. 

— A new $60,000 building is being erected in place of the 
the one burned, at St. Paul’s School, in Concord, last summer, 

— New Hampshire maintains a system of free schools, 
which receives for its support an annual expenditure of 
$600,000, which employs 2,500 teachers twenty weeks annu- 
ally, and expends $5,000 for printing and distributing blanks, 
salary and expenses of a State superintendent of public educa- 
tion, and printing an annual school report. 

— The first college journal was issued at Dartmouth in 1800, 
and was called the Gazette. The fact that Daniel Webster 
contributed numerous articles makes this paper especially 
memorable. 

— The Nashua Main-stréet Grammar Schoo! has closed for 
the present, on account of the prevalence of searlet fever. 

— The committee appointed by President Ruggles to pre- 
sent the purposes of the resolutions adopted by the Teachers’ 
Association at Nashua, to the executive and legislature, next 
June, are Hiram Orcuttt, Tilden Seminary; W. E. Buck, Man- 
chester; and H. P. Warren, Dover. 

— The N. H. Teachers’ Association has a larger member- 
ship this year than at any time since 1860. 

— Miss Minnie Osman, a graduate from the Boston School 
of Oratory, has been added to the corps of teachers at Tilden 
Ladie® Seminary. 

— We are called upon to announce the death of James 
Powell, formerly principal of the Keene High School, which 
position he resigned because of failing health. He was for 
years principal of the high school at Ayer, Mass. He was an 
assiduous worker, and merited the success he won. His fune- 
ral was attended by the teachers and pupils of the high school, 
and the board of education. 

— The annual catalogue of the New Hampton Literary In- 
stitution and Commercial College has been received. The ag- 
gregate attendance by terms has been as follows: Winter term, 
1877-8, 123; spring term, 1878, 182; summer term, 1878, 113; 
fall term, 1878, 106. “Rev. A. B. Meservey is principal, and 
president of the Commercial College, and Miss M. E. Rowe 
principal of the female ee assisted by a full board of 
teachers. 


VERMONT. 


Mr. Conant, State Superintendent of Education, in his ad- 
dress before the Legislature on the 22d of October, discussed 
the matter of uniformity of text-books, a State tax for schools, 
and the interest of our normal schools. . The address was able, 
interesting, and practical. Professor Fuller, of St. Johnsbury, 
in his address on the same occasion, strongly advocated uni- 
formity of text-books, and the union of our three normal 
schools in one. 

Several questions senshlan the interests of education in the 
State are under discussion by our Legislature, and prominent 
among these is that of our normal schools. A resolution re- 
cently passed the House to “instruct the committee on educa- 
tion to investigate the state of the normal schools, and report 
upon the desirability of removing their charters.’’ If the nor- 
mal schools need investigation because of failure to accomplish 
what they promised, let the investigation be made. But if 
such act of the Legislature as the passage of that resolution 
points to the removal of any facilities we now have for the 
promotion of education, it is earnestly hoped that better coun- 
sels will prevail with the legislators of Vermont. We have 
yet to learn that the normal schools of this State have not ac- 
complished all that could be reasonably expeeted of them 
with the support given them by the State, and manned and 
equipped as they now are. 

But investigation seems to be the order of the day at the cap- 
ital. A short time since, Hon. J. S. Morrill, one of the noblest 
men occupying a seat in the Senate of the United States, un- 
derwent severe investigation by the assembled wisdom of the 
State, but he nobly stood the test and has consented to live six 
years longer. 

And now the University of Vermont and State Agricul- 
tural College must be investigated again, because of the charge 
again made that the agricultural fund is diverted from its 
proper channel and its appropriate use; a charge, as we be- 
lieve, having foundation only in the ignorance and malice of 
certain constitutional grumblers. But let the investigation 
proceed, and let it be thorough and complete, that the college 
may, undisturbed by the railing of ignorance and the shafts of 
malice, hereafter pursue her course of usefulness and honor, 
as one of the best colleges of all the land. It is no small matter 
that the corporation and faculty of the University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College are periodically charged with 
fraud and dishonor; and it is time that that charge should be 
silenced forever. 


— The number of children in Vermont between the ages of 
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five years and twenty years, is 92,836, of whom 75,912 attend 
school. The total cost of the schools is $504,692. State Su- 
perintendent Conant, in his 25th report, recommends that 
town committees for the selection of text-books be provided, 
and that the time of continuance of normal schools be ex- 
tended not less than two years, and that further appropria- 
tions be made for them. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Wellesley College has been presented with a new $5,000 
organ, having 1,584 pipes, by W. O. Grover, and it was dedi- 
cated on Friday evening, Oct. 18, by a grand organ concert. 

— Mrs. A. R. Aldrich, principal of the Florence Kindergar- 
ten, Florence, writes: ‘‘ We have more applications for kinder- 
gartners to go to Eastern and Western schools as teachers than 
we have had graduates. . Our class this year represents New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Georgia, and Minnesota.”’ This certainly betokens a growing 
demand for kindergartens. 

— The proposed introduction of drawing among the high- 
school studies of Springfield has not been made yet, but the 
school committee will probably arrange for it soon. It was 
thought when the matter was first proposed, that it would per- 
haps be better to confine this branch to the first year in the 
school, as the pupils of that class would be fresh from their 
grammar-school acquirements. But it is now thought that 
this limit had better not be fixed, thus leaving the pursuit of 
education in this department open to all who choose to avail 
themselves of it. 

— An accidental fire in the new building of the Wheaton 
Female Seminary at Newton, on Friday, destroyed and injured 
property to the value of about $1,000. ° 

— The library fund of Amherst College, which has been ac- 
cumulating for some years, to be used for putting up a new 
library building, now amounts to about $10,000; but the present 
building is roomy enough for the present. Some $1,200 worth 
of new books are added each year. The studies of the junior 
class are all optional; 63 choose German, 45 French, 40 Greek, 
31 chemistry, 15 physics, and 14 Latin. 

— Prof. A. Graham Bell, of the Boston University School of 
Oratory, inventor of the system of “‘ Visible Speech,” now in 
use in the Boston public schools for the deaf and dumb, and of 
the “ Bell Telephone,”’ is now giving a course of lectures before 
the University of Oxford, on ““Speech.”’ On his return from 
Europe, in November, he will repeat these lectures before the 
School of Oratory, in connection with his work in that institu- 
tion. The lectures will be open to the public. 

— Work has begun upon the new dormitory of Seaver Hall 
at Harvard College. 

— Professor Neill, of Amherst College, has been so unwell 
for several months as to necessitate giving up his college duties, 
and W. B. Ely, of the class of ’75, will take his place until his 
recovery. 

CONNECTICUT. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from last week.} 
FRIDAY.—EVENING SESSION. 

The evening exercises were of unusual interest and profit. 
After some excellent singing by the Parepa-Rosa Club, com- 
posed of seventeen young ladies under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Jepson, and reading by Miss Georgia E. Cayvan, from 
the Boston School of Oratory, Judge Carpenter, of Hartford, 
made some excellent remarks on the power of public sentiment. 
He illustrated his remarks by the citation of several examples 
and instances, and closed by urging upon teachers the impor- 
tance of their work, and the necessity of laying broad and deep 
and strong the foundations of the education of the youth under 
their charge. Unless the foundations are right, the super- 
Structure will not stand firm. Boys and girls should be so 
trained in our schools, should form such habits, as will create 
a healthy public sentiment. In this way only can our liberties 
be conserved. 

After more delightful singing by the Parepa-Rosa Club, whose 
rich music contributed so much to the interest of the meetings, 
Governor Hubbard was introduced, and spoke substantially as 
follows, his remarks, as well as those of Judge Carpenter, 
being frequently and heartily applauded by the large audience 
in attendance. 


Governor Hubbard's Speech. 


My friend, Judge Carpenter, has spoken of thg public schools, 
and their effect upon that great lever that moves the world,— 
public sentiment. I shall discuss them in relation to free gov- 
ernment, but not in reference to religious education. Not that 
I believe that sueh education is not necessafy. Robespierre, 
in the mad chaos of the French revolution, said: ‘‘If there 
be no God we must invent one.’ I shall confine myself 
to the secular education. Free institutions rest on the com- 
mon schools. Louis the Fourteenth inscribed on his cannon 
“The supreme power of kings;’’ butin this country the voters 
are kings. The two Napoleons came owing to an ignorant 
Suffrage. When voters become ignorant, the “man on horse- 
back” is not far away. I want the common schools to turn 


out the best educated children, so that first labor may be made 
to think. [He alluded to Woodworth, Blanchard, Goodyear, 
Edison, and other great inventors, as sons of the public schools. } 
These achievements were of more use than art and music, 

In the second place, he wanted labor to be brought to think, 
so that it would elevate itself, as did Richard Arkwright and 
George Stephenson. Every common school was an Appian 
way. So I stand for the public schools as a friend of free gov- 
ernment, the elevator of the laboring classes, the defense of 
the people against themselves; as a substitute for the standing 
army, and a solution of the labor problem. What labor wants 
is more of the schoolmaster and less of the blatant demagogue. 
I do not mean to disparage the colleges, especially this great 
and venerated university here. [Applause.] They keep alive 
intellectual and social life; but if Milton and Bacon graduated 
from the university, Shakespeare, a greater than both, 
came from the common schools. If Goldsmith, Macaulay, 
and Wordsworth were the out-come of the college, John 
Bunyan, Charles Dickens, and Robert Burns were educated in 
the common schools. If the American bench can claim for its 
head a graduate of Yale, the American bar can claim for its 
chief and leader in Charles O’Conor a graduate of the common 
schools. If the university invented the electric telegraph, — 
and a great glory it is, too, to do it,—the popular schools claim 
the quadruplex telegraph, which quadrupled Morse’s inven- 
tion, the discovery of America, the invention of the art of 
printing, steam navigation, and the locomotive, 

I have said these things, not because they have any novelty, 
but because I desire to magnify the public schools and the 
teachers, whose duties are as important as those that Judge 
Carpenter discharges in the supreme court. The schools are 
the bridges that lead from slavery to. free institutions, from 
poverty to wealth, from obscurity to fame. Cripple the public 
schools, and the children of want increase; add to the schools 
and libraries, and you will have more Benjamin Franklins and 
fewer Dennis Kearneys; more honest voters, fewer repeaters; 
fewer ballot-box stuffers, better laws, better institutions, bet- 


ter liberties, and better social and intellectual life. The na- 
tion’s drift is westward, where if they do not have fiat money 
the inhabitants almost have fiat crops. States and territories 
are being formed in comparison with which the State of Con- 
necticut is a mere dot. ow shall Connecticut’s influence be 
felt there? By her intelligence spread by the common schools. 
There is a gentleman in New Haven who has by his munifi- 
cence established thirty scholarships, open freely to any schol- 
ars who may apply. All honor to Joseph E. Sheffield. He 
has built to himself a monument more durable than brass, and 
a name which the State will not willingly let die. 


Governor Hubbard merits the thanks of every teacher and 
friend of education, for the deep and judicious interest he has 
so uniformly manifested in the teachers’ work. 

After the Governor’s remarks, Miss Cayvan entertained the 
audience by reading several selections, to the great delight of 
all present. The general impression was that Miss Cayvan 
gave evidence of the very highest merit as a popular reader. 
She certainly has no superior in many respects. 


Tuirp Day.—CLosiIne SESSION. 

The closing session of the convention was opened with de- 
votional exerciSes by Rev. Mr. Lobdell, after which Mr. North- 
end, chairman of the committee on the NEW-ENGLAND JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, presented the resolutions commending 
Tue JOURNAL and PRIMARY TEACHER, and urging the teach- 
ers to support them. 

Mr. Morse’s Address. 

Augustus Morse, Esq., of Hartford, made some earnest and 
very pertinent remarks in ‘answer to the assertion that schools 
were no better now than they were fifty years ago. He made 
a vivid contrast between the schools and school interests of 
the present day and those of the early part of the present cen- 
tury. Though Mr. Morse has passed the “‘three-score and 
ten’’ period, and has been continuously engaged in teaching 
for more than fifty years, he is full of vigor and at the head of 
one of the largest and best schools of the city of Hartford, 
and in full sympathy with all judicious efforts and plans for 
the improvement of schools and the elevation of the teacher's 


rofession. 

Education of Teachers. 

Professor McLaughlin, of Lewis Academy, Southington, 
followed with a well-prepared and interesting article on the 
‘Education of Common-school Teachers.’”? Though a friend 
to normal schools, he contended that they did but little to- 
ward supplying our common schools with teachers, the great 
mass of whom were not favored with any special training. 
The common-school teacher is, above all others, the person 
who is to make or mar the future of the children. The faith- 
ful and successful teacher will be always studying,—always 
learning. Professor McLaughlin recommended the establish- 
ment of town, county, and State institutes for teachers, to be 
conducted by practical teachers. If we would have our com- 


mon schools well taught, we must not only have teachers nor- 
mally trained, but we must have those who receive much 
special instruction otherwise. Our schools must be taught by 
earnest, loving, and intelligent men and women,—abounding 
alike in knowledge and common sense. 


Professor McLaughlin’s paper awakened much interest, and 


several speakers attempted to get the floor at the same time. 
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Professor Carleton of New Britain, and Colonel Parker of 
Quincy, Mass., were the only’ ones who were heard, for want 
of time. They both spoke earnestly, and were listened to 
with deep attention. 

“ Teacher's Influence.” 

Mr. 8. A. Barrymore, of the Washington School, Bridgeport, 
read a very carefully-prepared paper on the “‘ Teachers’ Influ- 
ence,’’—a very important subject, and presented in an able and 
interesting manner. It is hoped that all who listened to the 
excellent remarks of Mr. B. will feel more deeply impressed 
than ever before with the importance of exerting over their 
pupils that personal influence whieh will tend to elevate them 
morally as well as intellectually. 

. Dangers of the Profession. 

Mr. 8. T. Dutton, of the Eaton School, New Haven, gave an 
address on ‘‘The Dangers of our Profession,” some of which 
were a lack of self-reliance, and she dissipation of energies on 
minor details, and the loss of personal characteristics by the 
performance of routine work. Teachers would always do 
better when allowed to work according to their own views, 
without being trammeled by infinitessimal rules and regula- 
tions. Teachers are greatly in danger of becoming irritable 
and pedantic, and also of falling into a sort of settled style and 
manner, both in the schoolroom and elsewhere. The cares, 
labors, and perplexities of the schoolroom were of an exhaust- 
ing nature, and too often kept teachers from professional and 
other reading, so essential to their true growth and success. 

Red Tape. 

Professor Brewer, of Yale, thought there was too much ma- 
chinery in the common schools, and felt if teachers were al- 
lowed more freedom to pursue their own plans they would, if 
worthy, be more successful. Teachers should struggle hard to 
maintain their independence, and not allow themselves to be- 
come despondent under the impression that they were doing 
no good. Every earnest, well-qualified, and faithful teacher 
will do good every day, though he may not see it at the time. 

Superintendent Parish expressed the belief that there was a 
tendency to do away with some machinery and system which 
seemed to him indispensable in the management of graded 
schools; but he felt that every teacher should be allowed the 
largest freedom, and adopt his own plans and methods for secur- 
ing the desired results. 

Mr. Whitmore, of New Haven, very sensibly remarked that 
if teachers could spend some of the time now spent in giving 
instruction in calling upon the people, it would do good. He 
did not object to system, — indeed, we must have system; but 
there are too many machine-teachers, who go through a certain 
set round of school duties. Wide-awake teachers, who keep 
well posted in the branches they teach and in general reading, 
will produce good results under any fair system, while those 
who merely teach to comply with some system or requirement 
will never rise to a high standard of success. 

Secretary Northrop spoke in high praise of the progress in 
drawing and music in the New Haven schools, under the in- 
struction of Professors Bail and Jepson. He also complimented 
Mr. Morse, of Hartford, now a most successful teacher in 
Hartford, and an active friend of educational progress. 

Mr. George Beckwith made himself somewhat conspicuous, 
by contending that the schools of New Haven are not as good 
as they were forty years ago. His views found no sympathy 
with those present. One might as well contend that the old 
stage-coach was better for comfort and speed in traveling than 
the cars on our railroads, as to argue that the schools of the 
present day are inferior to those of a half-century ago. Mr. 
Beckwith was pretty effectually answered by Superintendent 
Parish, of New Haven, after which, and the passage of the 
usual resolutions, the following persons were elected as officers 
for the ensuing year: 


Nominations. 

President—A. P. Somes, of Fairfield. 

Vice-Presidents—John Coates, Hartford Co. ; Miss M. L. 
Brew, New Haven Co.; Miss W. Gregory, Fairfield Co.; LC 
Libbey, Middlesex Co.; E. B. Jennings, New London Co.; G. 
T. Haywood, Tolland oe H. M. Adams, Litchfield Co.; F 
E. Burnett, Windham Co, 

edeetian Secretary—John H. Peck, New Britain. 

or—Geo . Burton, New Haven. 
Editor New England Journal, Charles N orthend, New Britain. 
After the election of officers, and a few appropriate remarks 


from the new president, the exercises were closed by singing 


the doxology. 
Remarks. 

In closing this report, I would say that this was one of the 
very best meetings ever held, and for this, great credit is due 
to President Corbin and Secretary Peck for so completely pro- 
viding for the occasion. None but those who have had a like 
experience can fully appreciate the work and anxiety incident 
to making up and faithfully carrying out a good ii 

ch a meeting. But in this case all was well planned an 
ney oe All wha were announced to take part made their 
appearance. The addresses of Judge C ter and Governor 
Hubbard added greatly to the interest of the occasion. The 
cause of education in Connecticut has never had, as chief ex- 
ecutive, a man more deeply and wisely interested in the schools 


of the State than the present excellent governor, R, D, Hubbard. 
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— Mr. John H. Brocklesby, the acting school visitor of 
Hartford, in an able report to the school board of that city, 
makes the following suggestions on “‘ Trial Examinations.” 
“ The system of trial examinations for the high school, which 
exists in most of the district schools, is well enough in its way, 
provided care is taken at all times that it prove an aid rather 
thanahindrance. There is such a thing as examining ascholar 
out of his chance (if we may use the phrase) to offer himself asa 
candidate at the high school doors, and the fact that he fails to 
pass the trial examination is no absolute reason why he will not 
succeed in the examination at the high school. Of a certain 
number from One school who were granted permission by the 
board to present themselves at the last annual examination at 
the high school, 75 per cent. were admitted, not one of whom 
had been able to pass the trial examination in the district 
school; and of the 25 per cent. not successful, 50 per cent. were 
only two-tenths below the required average for admission, and 
the other 50 three-tenths below. Of all granted special per- 
mission by the board, 66 per cent. were admitted. This shows 
that in some cases the trial examination has been pushed too 
far; and, in some instances, surely, made too rigid. Itis un- 
necessary to add that a change in this quarter is needed. The 
examinations require something by way of elimination, and 
should be so conducted and arranged as to wholly encourage 
the pupil, and add measurably to his chances of promotion 
and improvement.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CoLtorapo.—The Uuiversity of Colorado is again the recip- 
ient of a munificent donation. The large and valuable miner- 
alogical museum of Mr. J. Alden Smith has been by the owner 
given to the university. Within twelve months a library and 


museum worth at least $5,000, has been given to the State. 
The attendance at the University numbers nearly one hun- 
dred students, including a goodly-sized freshman class proper. 


Intrvo1s. — On Monday, Oct 7, Rev. D. S. Gregory, D.D., 
was inaugurated as president of the Lake Forest University. 

— Hedding College opened with 90 students, and Abingdon 
with 40. Both colleges are located at Abingdon. 

— The attendance at Northern Illinois College is nearly 
double what it was at this time last year. 

The elass of 1865, of the Illinois Normal University, have av- 
eraged ten years and eight months each in teaching. Five of 
them have taught the entire thirteen years since they graduated. 


The managers of the Iinois Industrial School for Girls are 
earnestly pushing their preparations for the approaching festi- 
val, or ** Carnival of Authors,’’ which is to be held in Chicago 
atan early day. 


Iowa.—Iowa College, Grinnell, maintains a normal class, in 
eharge of Prof. S. J. Bush, a practical teacher of teachers, of 
varied and successful experience. Kindergarten principles are 
thoroughly taught by Miss Anna Richardson, who is also 
Latin tutor in the college. 

Daniel Read, LL.D., the well-known educator, died at 
Keokuk on the 3d inst., of paralysis. In 1866 he was elected 
president of the University of Missouri. He died 74 years 
of age. 

Iowa State University has 275 students; freshmen 72. 

The State Teachers’ Association has been called to meet at 


Marshalltown, Wednesday evening, Dec. 25, and will open 
with a banquet given by the citizens of Marshalltown to the 
members of the Association. Superintendent Harris, of St. 
Louis, will be one of the lecturers. 


Inp1aNA.—The number of students at the Indiana Univer- 
sity, at Bloomington, shows a large increase. The college and 
preparatory classes each contain over 150 students, about 20 
per cent. of whom are ladies. Prof. O. B. Clark, recently of 
Antioch College, O., occupies the chair of Greek, in place of 
Professor Ballantine, resigned. Prof. W. G. Ballantine, who 
was chosen to succeed his father, also resigned to accept a po- 
sition at Oberlin,O. Prof. John C. Freeman, of Chicago, who 
was appointed to the new chair of history, has accepted the 
position, but will not begin its duties until next year. 

The State board of education, at its recent session, deter- 
mined that the State certificate hereafter shall be evidence of 
eminence already gained as a successful teacher, rather than a 
mere certificate of scholarship, to be used as introductory to 


the higher ranks of the profession. The new regulations re- 
quire the candidate to have taught fifty months, eighteen of 
which must have been spent in the public schools of Indiana. 
The State certificate entitles the holder, for life, to teach in 
any public school in the State without further examination. 


Kansas.—The Manhattan Agricultural College opened with 
102 students. 

The following is the list of the successful aspirants in the 
late examination for teachers’ certificates in Leavenworth: 
First-grade certificates, — Laura McCain, Hoge; N. D. Ellis, 
Springdale; Kersey Cook, Lansing; Flora B. Dodd, Fairmount; 
C. O. Hurlbut, City; Lou Rhea, Easton; L. T. Oliver, Farley, 
Mo.; M. D. Walker, Kickapoo; Mrs. M. L. Anderson, Leaven- 
worth; Andrew Bowman, Diamond; J. H. Leighty, Tongan- 
oxie; W. C. Hubbard, Maria; M. R. Baker, Fairmount; Sallie 


Edwards, Oak Mills; C. W. Bean, Springdale. Second-grade 
certificates, — W. W. Anderson, Leavenworth; Leonora Mas- 
terson, Leavenworth; Mary H. Barker, Fairmount; Martha 
Rohr, Leavenworth; C. E. Bodle, Leavenworth; E. B. Dolley, 
Connor Station. 

The attendance at the present time upon the schools of 
Leavenworth is about 2,300 daily, the largest number attend- 
ant upon the schools for seven or eight years past. In 1871 
the attendance averaged avout 2,040 daily; in 1872, 1,959; in 
1873, 2,060; in 1874, 1,860. Leavenworth has probably more 
children in her schools, in proportion to her population, than 
any other city in the United States(?) The school census of 
the city is something over 5,000. 

The board of regents of the State University have made ar- 
rangements for the establishment of a law school. The in- 
struction committee, having been authorized to designate acom- 


petent person to conduct this class, has unanimously recom- 
mended James W. Greene, of Lawrence, a graduate of Wil- 
liams College, and an able, thoroughly experienced lawyer. 
The class will be organized November I. This is the first law 
school formed in the State. 


MICHIGAN. — Michigan University is reported to have a 
freshman class of about 160 members. It is expected that the 


number of students in attendance at the university this year 
will be about 1,300. Among them are nearly 40 ladies. 


MInNESOTA.—The salaries just decided upon by the St. Paul 
school board for the ensuing year, embrace the following: Su- 
perintendent, $2,000; principal, $1,500; assistant-principal, 
$1,080 ; principals of buildings, two at $1,350, and three at 
$1,000 each. Other teachers range from $350 to $800. 


Missouri. — The friends of high schools in Missouri are 
waiting with a good deal of solicitude, which is shared by 
many in other States, for the decision of the circnit court upon 
the application of certain citizens for an injunction to restrain 
the board of education from establishing and maintaining a 


normal school, and teaching Latin, Greek, German, French, 
music, and all the studies of the high-school course proper. 
The tax-fighters insist that it is unconstitutional to tax the 
public to teach any more than the ‘* common-school branches.”’ 


New JEersry.—-Mrs. John C. Green, of New York city, has 
added to her previous benefactions to Princeton College a sum 
sufficient to provide for a new library building. 


Ounto.—The Ohio Wesleyan University has this term 470 

students, of whom 202 are new matriculates; ladies 140, fresh- 
man class 70, sophomores 45, juniors 35, seniors 37. Dr. 
W. W. Davis, of Halle, is putting great enthusiasm into the 
study of Hebrew. For the first time one of the ladies is taking 
this language. 
The fall term of Oberlin College opened with nearly seven 
hundred ‘students in all departments. The theological semi- 
nary was so full that it became necessary to finish off and fur- 
nish additional rooms in the fourth story of Council Hall, 
which has not heretofore been occupied. 

The growth of the schools in Cleveland since Mr. Rickoff 
became superintendent, has been wonderful. To provide for 
this rapid growth, and at the same time to improve the char- 
acter of the schools, has been the great problem which he has 
been called upon to solve, and his solution has been complete. 
Cleveland now has a corps of teachers which need not fear a 
comparison with the teachers of any large city in the country, 
in esprit, scholarship, taste, and all that goes to the make-up 
of ladies and gentlemen. In the year 1868 the school census 
was 25,823, the registration 10,154, the daily attendance 6,623, 
and number of teachers 157; while in 1877 they had increased 
respectively to 49,014, 21,659, 15,044, and 346. These figures 
are our warrant for the statement as to the remarkable growth 
of the schools. While the per cent. of pupils attending the 
public schools has increased from 61.2 in 1869 to 66.4 in 1877, 
thé per cent. in the private schools has decreased from 7.3 to 
5.5, and in the church schools from 31.5 to 28.1. Mr. Rickoff 
says the only correct way to estimate graduations, is to find 
the ratio of the number of graduates to the whole number en- 
rolled in the class at the time of its entrance. In this state- 
ment he is undoubtedly correct.—Ohio Ed. Monthly, 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Miss Anna H. Johnson, recently a grad- 
uate of Vassar College, is a medical student at the Pennsylvania 
Female Medical College in Philadelphia, where her mother, 
Mrs. Henrietta Wolcott Johnson, graduated over twenty-five 
years ago. 

The ceremonies of the laying of the corner stone of the new 
wing of the West Chester State Normal School was a very in- 
teresting occasion. Hon. Joseph J. Lewis, chairman of the 
committee, read a letter which was placed in the corner stone, 
addressed “to those who shall raze these walls,’ containing a 
concise statement of the present condition of education and 
science. He also gave an interesting history of the old acad- 
emy, of which the present normal school is an outgrowth. 


The new wing will be 52 feet front by 95 feet deep, with ample 
accommodations for at least sixty additional boarders. The 
school is a grand success, — a credit to the State, and its able 
principal and his enthusiastic vy of teachers. 

Miss A. S. Osgood is giving instruction in elocution# and 


vocal culture to the teachers of Pittsburgh, as well as filling 
her position with great acceptance in the college 


Wisconsin.—The public schools of La Crosse make the fo)- 
lowing exhibit for the month of September. Number of pupils 
enrolled, 1,664; average attendance, 1,507; average belonging, 
1,548; per cent. of attendance, 97.4; néither absent nor tardy, 
1,041; number of pupils tardy, 23. C. W. Rohy is the efficient 
superintendent of this enterprising city. 

Every teacher in Richland county takes an educational jour- 
nal. That is a county where they have a teachers’ library, and 
read, and reading, wish to read more. 

[Is there another such a county in the United States? If so, 
let it be known.—Eb. } 

The State superintendent has appointed for this school year 
the following board of visitors for the normal schools: Platte- 
ville,—J. H. Carpenter, Esq., Madison; Prof. J. M. Geery, 
Ripon; and O. B. Wyman, Viroqua. Whitewater,—Hon. D. 
M. Kelly, Green Bay; Rev. James J. Blaisdell, D.D., Beloit; 


Miss Agnes Hosford, Eau Claire. Oshkosh,—Hon. George 
H. Paul, Milwaukee ; President Albert Whitford, Milton; 
Kennedy Scott, Rio. River Falls,—Hon. Rockwell J. Flint, 
Menomonie; Prof. W. J. L. Nicodemus, Madison; and John 
Ulrich, Esq., La Crosse. 


In GENERAL.—The trustees of the Peabody Fund have ap- 
propriated $77,000 to the Southern States for educational pur- 
poses during the coming year. 

Persons desiring information in regard to teachers for South 
America would do well to address the ambassador, El Senor 


Don Manuel R. Garcia, or G. Videla Dorna, charge d’ affairs. 
Ean | can both be addressed at the Argentine Legation, New 
ork city. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue FAMILY LIBRARY OF BRITISH POETRY, from Chaucer 
to the present time (1350-1878). Edited by James T. Fields 
and Edwin P. Whipple. Inscribed to Mr. and Mrs. Horace 

Howard Furness. Boston: Houghton, Osgood.& Co; The 


Riverside Press, Cambridge; 1878. Cloth $6.50. 

The Family Library of British Poetry is a royal octavo vol- 
ume of 1014 pages, printed in double columns, from handsome 
new type, and tastefully bound. It contains fine heliotype en- 
gravings of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. 
E. B. Browning. The editors have kept in view the idea of the 
family, excluding everything which might not be read with 
profit and delight by the fireside. They present a view of Eng- 
lish poetry from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century, 
which view affords pleasure in itself, and also kindle the de- 
sire, in appreciative readers, to explore for themselves the 
treasures which now lie almost buried in a thousand volumes. 
The chronological arrangement has been adopted, because that 
arrangement best enables the reader to survey English poetry 
in connection with English history. 

In every case where a poet of the first rank has been cited, 
care has been taken to consult the best editions within reach. 
A general] reliance has been upon the American reprint of the 
Aldine poets, published by Pickering, in London, and edited 
in this country by Professor Child. As to the ‘‘ occasional” 
poems, found in all collections, the editors have endeavored to 
get at the true text, but may sometimes have failed ; but 
there are many popular poems where it is almost impossible to 
be certain that one has the pure text. If mistakes have been 
made in such cases, it has not been for want of industry, but 
from the intrinsic difficulties encountered. 

In the extracts from Chaucer, Tyrwhitt is discarded, and 
the text as given in the “‘ Clarendon Series” substituted; in 
the numerous citations from Spenser, the editors have relied 
on the best edition in existence, that of Professor Child con- 
taining, as it does, the finest results of the labors of previous 
editors, with many valuable additions of his own, and Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Gray, Collins, Thomson, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Campbell, Southey, Coleridge, Byron, 
Browning, Tennyson, not to mention others, are represented 
in this volume by selections taken from the best and latest 
editions of their works. 

It will also be observed that, in a number of instances, 
many long poems are extracted, which have obtained a de- 
served celebrity, without retrenchment. While quoting liber- 
ally from the other works of Pope, the most exquisite mock- 
heroic poem in the English, or perhaps in any language, ‘‘ The 
Rape of the Lock,” is given in full. While selecting from 
Thomson’s “Seasons”? the passages which have taken the 
strongest hold on the popular imagination, the best of his 
poems, “‘ The Castle of Indolence,”’ appears in this volume as 
“fone entire and perfect crysolite.” The Odes of Gray and 
Collins, indeed almost all the pieces they wrote worthy of re- 
membrance, are here reproduced. Many persons may be una- 
ble to purchase the complete works of Goldsmith and Johnson ; 
but in this volume they will find “‘ The Traveller” and ‘ The 
Deserted Village,” ‘‘ London,” and ‘‘ The Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” The first book of ‘‘ The Minstrel,” of Beattie, and 
the larger portion of the second book, occupy what may by 
some be considered a disproportionate space, because ‘“The Min- 
strel”’ has, for more than a hundred years, exercised a peculiar 
fascination over the hearts and imaginations of the young. 


The whole of “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” by Keats, has been in- 
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cluded in the collection, because that poem, beautiful in itself, 
is perhaps the most striking example of what the genius of the 
author might have accomplished, had he lived long enough to 
show his capacity to combine the full flow of a genuine poetic 
inspiration with the regulating principles of an almost perfect 
poetic art. In the extracts from Wordsworth, the lovers of 
that great poet will perceive that care has been taken to repre- 
sent fairly every aspect of his genius; and certainly no ad- 
mirer of Byron or Scott can complain that scant justice has 
been done to whatever was individual in the products of their 
inspired moods. Due prominence has been given to Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Johnson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Milton, Marvell, Herbert, Pope, Akenside, Young, Thomson, 
Goldsmith, Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Campbell, 
Byron, Southey, Tennyson, and Browning. Selections of 
what is best, and what represents all sides of their poetic na- 
tures, have been presented. 

The editors intended to give here a general sketch of British 
poetry; but as a companion volume, The Family Library of 
British Prose, is soon to accompany the present work, they 
have concluded to reserve for that volume a general view of 
the literature of Britain, including its prose as well as poetical 
writers. From Milton to Swinburne modern orthography has 
generlly been followed, and in such words as ‘‘ preserved ”’ the 
last e has been retained, in accordance with present usage, 
though without indicating the addition of a syllable. 

Two more capable or accomplished editors could not have 
been found for so difficult a task as selecting the best for 
family culture from a literature so rich and varied as ours; 
and with whatever minor criticism the work may meet, in the 
insertion or omission of one’s favorite poet or poem, it is cer- 
tainly a masterly achievement, and will become a standard vol- 
ume in the circle it is prepared to adorn and elevate. The 
study and scholarshp required for the labor are the best fruits 
of genius. 


Tue VISION OF ECHARD, AND OTHER PorEMs. By John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co; 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1878. Price $1.25. 

A new volume of poems from Whittier is as good in the 
market as fresh-coined gold from the mint. It has not only 
the stamp, but the real value of refined gold. The later poems 
of Whittier reveal more fully/iis inner spiritual life. They 
are an expressior. of his own philosophy of life and of religion. 
As in the “ Vision of Echard,”— 

** He felt the heart of silence 
Throb with a soundless word, 
And by the inward ear alone 
A spirit’s voice he heard.” 

The poems in this volume have the strong, clear utterance 
of a man whose hold on life is still strong, but whose concep- 
tions of the life beyond are more distinct and real than ever. 
Some of them are possessed of the fire of earlier poems. 
The ‘‘ Witch of Wenham”? stirs the blood with its romantic 
picture of those tragic days. The Merrimac has become a clas- 
sic stream from the love which the poet bears for it, and the 
scenes he describes along its banks, and his views of its rural 
and picturesque aspect are always cheering. The grand 
“Centennial Hymn” has a march as majestic as the centuries. 
The veteran poet can ask for himself no finer eulogy than he 
grants to the teacher in the poem, ‘‘ At School Close ’’: 

** And when the world shall link your name 
With gracious lives and manners fine, 


The teacher shall assert her claim, 
And proudly whisper, ‘These were mine.’ ”’ 


Sonta. A Russian story. By Henry Greville, author of 
Saveli’s Expiation, and Gabrielle. Translated from the 
French by Mary Neal Sherwood. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. Price 50 cents. 


This is an entertaining Russian story, full of pathos and 
humor. “Sonia” is a poor little Russian slave girl (a serf, of 
course), knocked about and abused by the brutal aristocrats 
whom she served, until a young tutor, Boris Ivanovitch, by 
name, who had come to give lessons at the chateau of Generale 
Goreline to Lydie and Eugene, took her under his protection. 
The great value of the work consists in the delicacy and origin- 
ality with which the really beautiful character of the girl, 
“Sonia,” is developed. The translation of Mrs. Sherwood is 
well done, 


Tue PrincipLes oF Rwetoric, and their application. By 
Adams 8. Hill, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory 
in Harvard College. With an Appendix comprising general 
rules for Punctuation. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price $1.50. 


This treatise is prepared by an eminent scholar and practical 
educator, and discusses and illustrates the general principles 
which apply to written or spoken discourse of every kind. In 
part second, the author deals with those principles which apply 
especially to narrative and to argumentative composition,—the 
two kinds of prose composition that seem to demand a separate 
treatment. Viewed from the standpoint of a practical educa- 
tor, we pronounce it a superior book, exactly adapted to the 
correct unfolding of the principles of rhetoric. Our judgment 
is confirmed by the fact that it has already been adopted at Har- 
vard and Bowdoin colleges, in the several high schools of Bos- 
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ton, and in many other leading institutions where great care 
is exercised in the introduction of text-books. Teachers of 
this department will find a book admirably arranged, well 
printed and bound, The appendix, giving the general rules 
for punctuation, use of capital letters, illustrative extracts, and 
a complete index, are valuable additions, It is a book that 
will stand the test of the class-room. 


How To LEARN RusstAn. A Manual for Students of Russian, 
based upon the Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, 
and adapted for Self-instruction. Key to the exercises of 
the Manual. By Henry Riola, teacher of the Russian lan- 
o=. With a preface by W. R. 8. Ralston, M.A. Boston: 

oughton, Osgood & Co.; Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


Heretofore whoever has wished to study the Russian lan- 
guage has lacked the very essential aid of a good grammar. 
This is now supplied by *‘ A Manual for Students of Russian,”’ 
prepared by Mr. Henry Riola, a teacher of the language. It 
is based in the Ollendorffian system, which has had so much 
popularity, and is adapted for the use of those who cannot 
have a teacher. Mr. W. R.S. Ralston, author of Russian Folk 
Tales, and esteemed an authority on all questions relating to 
the Russian language and literature, vouches for the conscien- 
tious care shown by Mr. Riola in this “‘ Manual” and his suc- 
cess ‘‘ in rendering comparatively easy what has generally becn 
considered a difficult task.”’ He adds: ‘‘I shall be glad, in- 
deed, if I find it serves the purpose of aiding those readers 
who take an intelligent interest in a language spoken by forty 
millions of people, a language rich, sonorous, and lucid, and 
which is a key toa vigorous young literature destined, I am 
sure, to make its Voice widely heard.”’ 

A Key to the exercises of the manual is published, and the 
two books form a good equipment for the study of Russian. 


BritisH Ports. Spenser. Riverside edition. Three vols.; 
$1.75 each. Boston: Houghton & Osgood; 1878. 


What we have already written of this popular edition of the 
classic poets of England is true of these new volumes. Teach- 
ers who have examined them pronounce them the best yet pub- 
lished. The editing of Spenser has been performed by Profes- 
sor Child, of Harvard. 


INTRODUCTORY FRENCH LESSONS; based on the works of 
Dr. "%: Otto. By Edward 8. Joynes. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Ecclesiastes the preacher says, ‘‘Of making many books 
there is no end,” and truly this may be applied to French 
grammars. Their name is already legion, and here is another 
candidate for popular favor which must certainly show some 
raison d@’étre for coming into a field already occupied by so 
many rivals. ° 

The editor, in his preface, says: ‘It is offered as an attempt 
to present the essential elements of the French language in a 
simpler, yet at the same time more systematic and complete 
form than has yet been done for elementary teaching. Its 
plan does not go beyond elementary limits, yet within those 
limits it aims at thoroughness and precision.”’ 

The exercises are full and well arranged, and there are notes 
to explain difficulties of idiom or construction ; while the 
vocabulary, based upon Gasc’s dictionary, is comprehensive 
enough for the demands made upon the student. We have no 
doubt it will prove a useful volume to the learner in the limits 
assigned to it by the editor himself, as one of the series of the 
Joynes-Otto Elementary French Course. 


A History or RoMAN LITERATURE; from the Earliest period 
to the death of Marcus Aurelius. B Charles Thomas Crutt- 
well, A.M., Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
With chronological. tables, ete., for the use of students. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: for sale by 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. Price $2.50. 


Every student and general reader of Roman literature will 
extend to this able and instructive volume a cordial welcome. 
Primarily designed for students in the higher schools by the 
author, still it is destined to a much wider field of usefulness 
among those who wish to refresh their memories with the 
grand literature of Rome, which engrossed so much of their 
time and thought in their student-days. 

The author has condensed into this moderate-sized volume 
of 500 pages the essential points of the history of Roman Liter- 
ature, from a purely literary point of view, without destroying 
the completeness of the work. It has all of the details essen- 
tial to a comparative estimate of authors and topics. After a 
scholarly introduction, showing the origin of Roman Litera- 
ture and its three great periods, the author sketches in the 
first book the Latin language, from Livius Andronicus to 
Sulla (240 to 80 B.C.). In book second “‘The Golden Age,” 
from the consulship of Cicero to the death of Augustus (63 
B.C. to 14 A. D.), covering the great period of oratory and 
philosophy, history and poetry, etc., under the Republic. 
Book third sketches ‘‘The Decline,” from the accession of 
Tiberius to the death of M. Aurelius (14 to 180 A. D.). 

In the Appendix is a valuable and convenient chronological 
table of Roman Literature; lists of editions of classical authors, 
recommended for study by the author; questions on subjects 
for essays, suggested by the history of the literature of this 
period; and a complete index of authors. No student’s library 


is complete without this handy volume, and it should find its 
way into every school library in the country. It contains in its 
biographical and other sketches just such facts concerning the 
great homes in classical literature as will interest and instruct 
the pupils of our high schools and other higher institutions, 
and should be at hand as a reference-book. 


A Concisr History or Music, from the commencement 
of the Christian era to the present time. For the use of 
students. By H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.B., Christ Church, 
Oxford, warden of Trinity College, London, and Lecturer 
on Musical History. New edition revised. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; Boston: for sale by Lockwood 
Brooks & Co. Price $1.00, 


This work was heartily welcomed by students of music, and 
the demand for a new edition only three months after its first 
appearance affords evidence of its timely production and ac- 
knowledged want among the musical world. The book is 
divided into three sections. The first section is devoted to a 
general review of musical epochs and events, including brief 
biographical sketches of authors and their important produe- 
tions. The second section comprises a series of chronological 
tables or charts, the first chart covering one thousand years, and 
the succeeding ones the last one hundred years. The charts 
are admirably arranged, showing relationship of persons and 
events, persons with persons, events with events, and events 
with persons, The third part summarizes the history of the 
art of music in all of its varied departments of growth. Every 
one interested in the history of music will desire this useful 
volume. It is beautifully printed and bound, and is arranged 
with skill. Appended is a valuable list of two hundred and six 
questions for examination, many of which we found ourselves 
unable to answer; also a list of musical works, and a general 
index. 


FowNneEs’ MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY ; theoret- 
ical and practical. Revised and corrected by Henry Watts, 
B.A., F.R.S. A new American, from the twelfth English 
edition. Edited by Robert Briefs, M.D., professor of Chem- 
istry in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy; with 177 
illustrations, Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 


This standard work is too well-known to need special recom- 
mendation, and we only call attention to the fact that a revised 
edition by Mr. Watts enhancesits value, and its reprint in one 
volume, of small and clear type, renders it handy as a ready 
reference-book. It contains the freshest matter in chemical 
discoveries, and is thoroughly reliable. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND OR- 
GANIC. By Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S., professor of Chemis- 
try in Owens College, Manchester, Eng. With numerous 
illustrations. New edition, London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, 16mo, cloth; price $1.50. 


The new edition of this book should find a hearty welcome 
in those schools which are not provided with laboratories, and 
in which recitations must be prepared from a text-book. It is 
a carefully-written book containing much that is valuable, sys- 
tematically arranged. The illustrations are carefully drawn 
and described, and, as a book of reference or as a class text- 
book, it is worthy of adoption. 


EARLY Rome, from the Foundation of the City to its Destruc- 
tion by the Gauls. By W. Ihne, Ph.D., professor of the 
University of Heidelberg, author of The History of Rome. 
With map. New York: Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.00. 


In this handy manual, students will find the most recent re- 
sults of scientific investigation in regard to the early history of 
Rome. Much that has been handed down to us by tradition 
is unquestionably mere tales of fiction. The tests of histor- 
ical criticism have here been applied in recent studies, and 
what has been accepted by good scholars is presented in the 
present volume, in a manner suited to the use of the average 
student in the academies, seminaries, and high schools. All 
purely scientific matter has been excluded, and the deductions 
presented in plain, simple language. Professor Ihne has done 
good service in eliminating the true from the mass of false and 
unsubstantiated matter commonly called Roman history. 

The volume is very attractive and is a useful contribution to 
the study of ancient history. 


LITERARY NOTES, 

— Horatio Seymour is to contribute to the November- 
December number of the North American Review an article on, 
“The Government of the United States,’’ and James Parton 
one on *‘ The Antipathy to the Negro’’; William R. Martin, 
ex-President of the Department of Public Parks of New York, 
will write on ‘‘ The Financial Resources of New York’’; and 
‘The Congress of Berlin and its Consequences’’ will be the 
subject of a paper by “ An Old Diplomatist.’’ 


— Henry Holt & Co. have in press Zoélogy of the Invertebrate 
Animals. By Alex. Macalister, M.D. Specially revised for 
American students, by A. S. Packard, Jr., M.D. 


— Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston, announce that they 
have ready The Political Register and Conyrcvxsional Direc- 
tory: A statistical record of the federal officers, legislative, 
executive, and judicial, of the United States, 1776-1878. By 
Ben Perley Poore, Clerk of Printing Records, U. 5S. Senate, 


1 vol., 8vo; $6.00. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
Fourteen Weeks in Physics. 12mo, pp. 305,cl. -« 
Harvey and His Discovery. 12mo, 
Waverley Novels. People’s Ed. illus. head Vv. Bvo. 


dom Arrows. Poems. 12mo. - Fay Hem d sell “ 
The Southern Household Companion. 12mo. - MrsML worth “ 
The National Temperance Almanac for 1879. pp. 72, ya J N Stearns Nat’l Temperance Soc. 10 
Ancient History of the ptians, Carthaginians, 
rians, Babylonians, Medes and Persians, Grecians ana Charles Rollin Porter & Coates 6 00 
Macedonians. 2 v., royal 8vo, sheep, marble edges. 
The Horse. Ed. by J. 8. Skinner. - 8 Skinner 2 00 
Dictionary of Poetical he gr New ed., tame. - John T Watson « « “ 1 50 
Thanatopsis. Lllus, b J. Linton. 8vo. - WC Bryant G P Putnam’ sSons 2.50, 5 00 
Thanatopsis and F! of Years. 8vo, cl. - W C Bryant Ss 4, 00, 7 00 
The American Colleges and the American Public. Noah Porter, DD Chas Scribner’ Sons 1 50 
A Practical Grammar of the English Langu TW Harvey,AM Van Antwerp, B ragg & Co 65 
Hand-book of the eager La ow A E Loring D Van Nostrand & 50 
Pleasant Ways in Science ae gem 210, ¢ RA Proctor R Worthington 
Short Papers for Family Readin 6mo, PP- 308, « ‘a. Robert Carter & Bro 50 
Grammar Land. 16mo. - ML Nesbit Henry Holt & Co 1 00 
An Account of the Life and Times of | Lord Bacon. - James Spedding Houghton, 5 00 
The Political ster and Congressional Directory. 8vo. Ben. Perley 6 00 
New Greece: Political, Social, and Domestic. 8vo,cl.ex. Lewis Sergeant Cassell, Petter & Galpin 3 50 
Decisive Events in History. 16 original ills., 4to, el. gilt. Thomas Archer bes bad “ 2 00 
Christmas in the Country. 16mo, PP 175, cl. E P Dutton & Co 1 00 
Diderot and the Encyclopedists. . 8vo, cl. - - John Morley Scribner & Welford 2 50 
The Dawn of History. Cr. 8vo, cl. - C F Keary és 2 50 
Stories from Virgil. Illus., 12mo. 7 - AH Church “ “ “ 
Bible Stories in Words of One Syilable. 32mo, pp. 160,cl. MAB Pott, Young & Co 75 
Religio Medici and Miscellaneous Wri . 16mo, cl. Sir Thos Browne Roberts Bros 1 25 
Evelina, Franklin Sq. ag ty} No, 22 B - - Arblay Harper & Bros 15 
Time Shall Try. Franklin Sq. L ibrary, No. 1. Pap. Notley 5 15 
—— of the Brain. - - - Holbrook M Holbrook & Co 1 50 
Dictation Lessons in Drawing. Bas. - - - Buckelew Ivison, Blakeman,T.& Co 30 
ements Engiish Analysis. - - - arpenter 
A Friend. - - - - Greville T B Peterson & Bros 50c.,1 00 


Mass 
Phonogra raphic Monthly, ’Aug., 1878; Vol. Il., No. 8; D 
ott-Browne, ., New York. 

The Quarterly Elocutionist, Oct., 1878; Anna Randall- 
Deihl, New York. 

The Librarian, Oct. 19, 1878; Ferree & Co., Pubs., 
Philade!phia. 

Proposed Postal Bill: Reform of Postal Service, U. 8S. 

Catal. of Messrs. Ri m’s Educational List; E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 


Author. Publisher. 
- JDormanSteele. AS Barnes & Co $125 
J M DaCosta, MD J B Lippincott ay 
- 


Catalogue of New Publications. Holt & ¥ 

‘|The Illini; Illinois Industrial Un iversity, Oct., 
Champai n, Ill. 

The bigs Journal of Education, Oct., 1878; Madi- 
son 8. 

Barnes’ Educational Monthly; A. S, Barnes & Co., N.Y. 

Report of Supt. of Schools, New Sicieaine Conn., Chas. 
Northend, Supt. 

seas; Journal, Nov., 1878; Vol. LXVII., No. 
18. 8S, R. Wells & €o., New York. 

Blackwood’s Edinbu Ms 


Leonard Scott Pu ew York. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Our readers in all parts of the country 
should examine the card of A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York, in THE JouRNAL of this week, 
on the last page. This great publishing house 
announce over four hundred volumes, com- 
prised in their ‘‘ National Series of Standard 
Text-books.”” For excellence in this depart- 
ment of educational work they were awarded 
a silver medal at the Paris Exposition. In 
binding and style of manufacture they are ex- 
cellent. They also publish the ‘“ National 
Teachers’ Library,’’ which contains the very 
best strictly professional books for teachers, 
in any language. Barnes’ Educational Month- 
_ly takes high rank among the educational pa- 
pers of this country. Its editorials are bright, 
keen, and suggestive. Friends of education 
visiting New York, and calling at the ware- 
house of A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 and 113 Wil- 
liams street, will have a cordial welcome ex- 
tended to them, and find one of the most 
attractive and tastefully arranged publishing 
offices on this continent. H. M. Cable, the gen- 
tlemanly and scholarly agent, represents this 
enterprising house for New England. His of- 
fice is at 32 Bromfield street, where he is happy 
to meet teachers and friends of education at 
all times. 


On the first page of Toe JouRNAL of this 
week will be found a very interesting announce- 
ment of D. 8. Pillsbury, Esq., of 680 Sixth 
Avenue, New York city, of new and instruc- 
tive Games, which are admirably adapted for 
the school-room and home-circle during the 
long evenings of the fall and winter months. 
All the games published by Mr. Pillsbury are 
of the very best character, and greatly aid the 
memory and the fixing of dates and historical 
facts in the mind. No better amusement can 
be furnished the children and youth of our 
land than the geographical and historical games 

* which are referred to in the announcement. 


They have been commended by the best teach- 
ers and friends of the young, and introduced 
into hundreds of homes. nd to the pub- 
lisher for circulars. Any of the games adver- 
tised will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


WE invite attention to the eard of Henry 8. 
Allen, 13 Astor Place, New York, in this issue 
of Tae JouRNAL, in which he announces as 
ready a remarkable book entitled ‘‘ The World’s 
Encyclopedia of Wonders and Curiosities of 
Nature and Art, Science and Literature,” 
containing full and authentic descriptions of 
the most remarkable places, customs, experi- 


ments, phenomena, etc., of ancient and modern 
times in all parts of the world; freaks of na- 


illustrated, and is just the book for agents to 
make money in selling. Address Mr. Allen 
for terms, etc. 


THE announcement of new books by Ivison, 
Blakeman & Taylor, of New York, on the first 
page of THE JOURNAL, should be read by all 
who are in pursuit of the best text-books for 
schools. Geo. B. Damon, the enterprising 
agent for this great publishing-house for New 
England, is located at 32 Cornhill, Boston, 
where full information can be obtained as to 
prices for introduction, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY & Co., Springfield, Mass. , 
have in press a “‘ Hand-book for the Kinder- 
garten,’’ which will contain 75 full quarto lith- 
ographed plates, revised from the “‘ Paradise 
of Childhood,”’ and prefaced with brief sugges- 
tions and directions by the ladies of the cele- 
brated Florence Kindergarten. This is in- 
tended to meet a want among kindergartens of 
a full set of plates with short notes covering 
the whole series of gifts and occupations, which 
they could get in a compact and cheap form. 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘“* Post- 
free” on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Mapasines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


Illustrated 


silver, 

Manufactu’rs 
| only. Order 
this country. Manufacturer 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 


ine, October, 1878; The S 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
- Wormal Schools, Academies, &c. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE 
im rr to Parents and others, a list of Schools in 
U. 8. and Canada, together with the gist of the usual 
circular of the most desirable ones, thus affording pa- 
rents all necessary information with regard to our best 
Schools, without expense or delay. 
of postage (5c. stamp). 30 Union Sq., N 185 zz 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 
A year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Cn 
19. In resources, alot the best in the foal Porat 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparato 
logues ad address Lucius H H. BUGBEE, D.D., Pres 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight ig and 
Schools, Open to both sexes. ‘Adaress th he ei 


Rn. D. PATTEN: 2% 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
C sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. LL.D., t. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For ontnhogne, 
/ etc., address the President, F. MaGcoun, D 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., © C. B. HULBERT. 


logue, etc., address the Prest., I ANDREWS. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Meamonth, Ih. 188 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the followin departments in 
wg College of Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., 

D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
oa College of Fine Arts—G.¥F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
= all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 

of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 
4-4 INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
ress D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
ddress Pro: 


Department of Dartmouth College. A 
. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance tions Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De 


partment. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


RAD FORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


AN ACADEMY, » Mass. 
For Youne LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


for Catal INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


Send for to Rev. GANNETT, Prin- 
» Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. "Litera and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


Se THMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


‘HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
Painting, and Wood-Carving Re vip. Moms, 

D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, of ‘ 


LADIES’ SEMINARY, West 


H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
M ORoUTT, A.M., Principal. 


LLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. 
information and new calendar f. 
Wi Apa L. HOWARD, President. “pply 


EATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
con 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vir : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas-| in, 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


DAMS = ACADEM Y, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
Aten Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
athe g-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 
ETT, 191 z 


UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 


. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 


NG NOLISH ANT AND SCHOOL, 

ilding, Mili- 

Dan: fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits ‘for Busi- 

ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
uddress Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 ff 


Vt. first-c’ 
1 for both > 


ture and the arts of man. It is beautifully 


be sent on 


ODDARD SEMINARY, 
Boarding 


Principal, 8022 


PREPARATORY. 
G Comm WICH ACADEM Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A. M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. _ Baz 


KEYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 

logues address BENJ. F. MILus, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass, C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge. 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough {instruction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A AM. 


ag ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
hools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior ty for Classical and Scientitic 
Apply to H FULLER, Principal. 170 2z 


Wients ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
entific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
We hly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School, 
Ws ddress N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 

NEBRASKA. 

2, 1878. Three d 
Normal School ; 


. Common 3. Classical. 

Thorough instruction h.. in all branches by an able 
and experienced corps of teachers. Large building, 
and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply C. D. RAKESTRAW, A.M., Princi Genoa, 
raska. 21 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL 
4 For omY or information, address, at New 
ritain, I ARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


STATE NORMAL ART 


28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON 
Wa LTER SMITH tor. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School” dan 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 

ext entrance 11, 1879, 

55 zz Address H. RuSSELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, — 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for spec al classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
ext examination for entrance, Wednesday, 7 4, 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


or TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
‘0 


‘or Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


‘or Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEST¥YIELD, MAss. 
For Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


‘HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
for Teachers, with ie Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept inter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; an Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Prine. +» Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Il. 181 


BINDEBGARTENS. 


KINDERGARTEN, 
33 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 
Miss OE, Principal. 
Normal Scheol for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 
, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 


RS. VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 

CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov.5. Number of 

students limited; none received after the class is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia. 184 m 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in NM y— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences _— 12th, 1878, German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, ion “Bl 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 
1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For icu- 


f. WORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
0 


Mrs. A. R. ALprRicn, Prinewail, or H. 
Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 
HAILMANN’S 


Kindergarten Training School. 


This school will enter upon its fourth term on Mon- 
day, Oct, 7. The course will embrace instruction in 
General Pedagogics with special reference to Froebel’s 
“NEw EpvucaTIon” ; instruction and practice in the 
use of Froebel’s Gifts; observation and practice in the 


Kindergarten. 
For those who ma need i in Phys- 
tology, Natural need d Singing, 


Students have free access to the Teachers’ and 
Mothers’ classes. 
For terms and other particulars apply to 
MR. AnD MRS. HAILMANN,. 
184 tf 151 Prospect Ave., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 


The Publisher of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop TIMEs, offers Y pea 


vis. 


& 


esp 


2’ oe 


. 
Se 
Vol. Re No. 4; Oct., 1878; J. A. Erwin, W. Salem, oO 
E 
| 7 
SCHOOL © MEDALS | 
3 Of gold and “kx. | = a 
SCHOOL <x MEDALS 
paratory, and 
es from three 
| | 
e commissions. Address THOS. W, BICKNELL, 
182 16 Hawley St., Boston. : 


sal 


_ by J. ZrvELLA Cocke. 12mo, cloth........ $1.50 


“Single 4 
ingle copies, 15 cents ; 15 


Publishers. 


WM. E. BONER & 00., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
pid Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon vam of retail prices. 
‘Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. : 153 zz 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & 00., 
810 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2.25 
Carey’s Unity ef Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Secial Science, 3 vols., 10.00 
Smith’s Manual of Political Kconemy, 1.25 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 2.00 
ilseon’s Political Economy, 1.50 
Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1.50 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Abercrombie’s Moral 8 .90 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy, .90 
Lovell’s United States Speaker, 1.35 
Lovells New School Dialogues, 1.25 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 1 50 
Shurtleff’s Governmental Instructor,  .6 


811 St. 
W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., puitap 
New and Valuable Text- Books. 

CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 

Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 

SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 

COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER'’L COL, ED., 3.50 

WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 

WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,,..........1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 

A Commentary Critical and Explanatory on the Old 

and New Testaments. By JAMIESON, FAUSSETT, and 

Brown. New edition, complete in one volume. Cr. 

8vo. 1,421 pp. Illustrated by maps. Cloth, red edges, 

beveled boards. $3.50. 

A book for every Bible student desiring a full and 
satisfactory commentary on the whole Bible in one com- 
pact volame at a price within the means of all. Sold by 
all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages 


Robertson’s Introductory French Course, . . . $1.25 
Intermediate “ “ 
“ Complete French Course, . . 175 
. Complete Spanish Course, . . . 1,60 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction. i 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
185 m 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JAMES A. MOORE, | 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Will ees Latin Beoks and 
Maury's ographies at publisher's The 
following volumes are specially recommended, and will 
be furnished for examination as follows: 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, . . $ .65 
“ “ GRAMMAR,. .9 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, . . 1.50 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


.“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—Homer B. Spraaue, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


« JUST ISSUED, 


Outlines for the Study 


of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


— TO — 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75e. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of students 
of English Literature to this practical hand-book for 
Teachers and Classes. Although just published, it has 
been most cordially received by the teachers and pupils 
of many leading schools and colleges. The “ Outlines” 
has already been adopted in several high-schools as a 


5 | regular text-book, and in others it has been recom- 


mended as a book of reference. Every instructor of 
this important branch of study should make a thorough 
examination of this practical guide to the study of the 
English Classics. It can be used in connection with 
any text-book of literature, or as a companion hand- 


25 book to the various annotated texts of the standard 


authors. 

From E, Hunt, Supt. of Schools, Newton, Mass.—“ It 
contains the test amount of help of the right kind, 
of any work I have seen, in so short, compact form.” 

From the JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY, Boston.—* A 
unique and really ‘ practical’ book. We earnestly com- 
mend it to the attention of teachers.” 

From Kate A. SANBORN, the well-known Lecturer 
and Teacher of English Literature.—“ Mr. Blaisdell’s 
‘Outlines’ is a unique and valuable addition to the 
text-books of English Literature.” 

From H. E. BARTLETT, Master of Lawrence (Mass.) 
High-School.—* The book supplies a want long felt by 
yereenre teachers. I shall recommend its adoption 

or our High-school.”’] 

From W. J. Roure, Editor of Rolfe’s “ English 
Classics.’’—“ The book is unique in its character, and 
cannot fail to be helpful to the teacher.” 

From ARTHUR GILMAN, Author of “ First Steps in 
English Literature,” “ Outlines of General History,” 
ete.—* Mr. Blaiadell’s ‘ Outlines’ fills satisfactorily a 
place not occupied by any other text-book.” 

From THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass.—“ This 
book is a valuable and much-needed contribution to a 
very important department of public education.” 


Published and for sale by} 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 


tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
191 eow 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Leading Music Books of the Season! 


Woodland >:::::..: 
7 Echoes ! 


y and charming tunes. Pure and noble sentiment. Cho- 
ruses, Quartettes, Trios, Duets and Solos. Attractive Elemen- 
tary Department. Large Type Much superior to ordinary day 
school singing-books. A careful examination inouresits adoption. 


CONVENTION 
AND CHOIR 


** The best book for Singing 
ever published.”—A. BR. Heritage. Many Eminent Teachers 
and Choristers have adopted this Grand Book. . 
GROWN OF GLORY Senge 
$3.60 per dozen. TRY IT. 
No Better Sunday School Sioglogt Book in Existence. 


6000 CHEER | For Binglag Classes, be. Revised and 
enia 


, 6c. Per doz, $6.00. 

; The Best Book for the Money. 

These splendid books areby 8S. W. STRAUB, the 

popular composer and convention conductor. £ither 

Book sent on receipt of price. 

Address, Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York, 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, 
upon the methods taught in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each, Latest read 

and dialo; ues. Paper, 35c; cloth, 

EST HINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS, Vols. i and 2 now ready. Vol. I. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and3. Vol. IL. con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher 
delivered before the National School of Elocution an 
Omar Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOGAL EXERCISES. Wall 

hart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall Chart, 


The Primary Teacher, 1877. 


BOUND VOLUMES, POSTPAID, $1.25. 


SUBJECTS. WRITERS. | 
Arithmetic, +  « Malcom MacVicar. 
“ Samuel McCutchen. 
Conversations, . P. Colburn. 
Drawing Mrs. Eleanor Smith. 


Mrs. L. P. Hopkins. 
Miss. 8S. P. Bartlett. 
Mrs. Harriet N. Austin 
Prof. Anderson. 

Prof. 8. 8. Greene. 
Prof. G. P. Quackenbos, 
Mme. Kraus-Boelte. 


Experiments in Teaching, 
Flower Lessons, . . 
Health for Teachers, . 
History,';-. .« 
Language, 


ny of the above publications sent d, on | Penmans. en Biase = A son. 

receipt of price. J. W. SHOEMAKER & On. Reading, Prof. L. B. Monroe. 
183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, | Spelling, . . + ¥.W.Parker, 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. | 
24 pages 12me. 
ies or over, 10 cents each. 
T. W. BICKNBLL, Publisher, 


A. T. Stapleton. 
This work is especially valuable to the Teachers of 
Primary grades. All Teacher#'will read it with profit. 


Address § THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 


"186 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


NEW MUSIC BOOK 


— FoR — 


SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS. 


THE 
The newest All who have 
book for sing- H A R Vy f S seen it pro- 
ing-classes, nounce it 
schools, and equal to, and 


the home cir- _ OF 
cle. Fresh 


’ spects better, 
and full of N than all that 
fruit for mu- J have gone be- 
sical people, 9% fore. 


— BY 


C. C. CASE and JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary department are more 

than one hundred es of bright, new Songs, Duets, 

rtets, Glees, and-Choruses, which alone must insure 

or the book a wide popularity. Then comes a selec- 

tion of ‘‘ Congregational Tunes, followed by a collection 

of Anthems, which demand special notice for their 
variety and real merit, 


(~ Teachers are requested to examine it. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail ; $7.50 per dezen, 
by express. Specimen pages free. 


Address JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
189 CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Western Subscription Agency 
OF 
National Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 


“Good Times,” 
FOR 


in many re- 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS, 
Address : 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


Reom 79 } Corner LA SALLE & 
Metropolitan Bleck,{ ANDOLPH STS., 


191 CHICAGO, ILL. 
VALUABLE FOR TEACHERS. 
VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction, 1877. 


CONTENTS. 
Journal of Proceedings. 


LECTURES. 


School Supervision. 
Thomas W. Bicknell. 


Assaults on Normal Schools, 
A. D. Mayo. 


Educational Outlook and its Lessons. 


A. P. Stone. 
Legal and Constitutionel Powers of Civil Government 
in Relation to Education. 

Hon. P. E. Aldrich, 8. J. C., Mass. 


Place of History in Education, and How to Teach It. 
E, R. Ruggles. 


On Titles. 
H. T. Faller, 
List of Members of the Institute from 1830, 
200 es, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 


paid, $1.00. Address 
186 N. E. PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 


Educational Publications. 


“The National asa N ew-England 
JOURNALS OF EDUCATION, 


Published Weekly. 


Devoted toe the Interests of Education: from 
the Kindergarten to the College. 


$3.00 PER YEAR. IN ADVANCE, $2.50. 
THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


A New Monthly. 


Devoted Exclusively to the Interests of Pri- 
_ mary Instruction. 


(10 NOS, A YEAR.) $1.00 PER ANNUM. 
‘THE ‘*GOOD TIMES,” 


A Monthly, 


Day-School and Parish Recreations 
sta S. Exercises, Mission Seciety and : 
Temperance Entertainments. 


(10 NOS, A YEAR.) $1.00 PER ANNUM. 


«a> Liberal compensation will be paid to reliable 
to solicit subscribers for the 
For full particulars, address the Publisher, 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, | 
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Agents Wanted. 
William Cullen Bryant's 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK, 
Outselling all others combined. Richly illustrated. 
Has the NEW BRYANT BIOGRAPHY and 
STEEL Porrrait. Sold only by 

ty, 


WAN'TE D—A gentleman or lady of tact and a 
with or without business experience. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
191d 27 Park Place, New York. 


A BUSINESS THAT PAYS: 


Soliciting subscriptions for the WORLD'S ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES OF 
NATURE AND ART, LITERATURE & SCIENCE. 
1200 pages, profusely illustrated. Price $3.00. 


No intelligent lady or gentleman can fail to make 
money canvassing for it. Terms very liberal. 


HENRY 8. ALLEN, 
191e¢ 13 Astor Place, New York. 


NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 


ACTIVE AGENTS 


for the Life and Education of this most remarkable 
ae written by her Teacher, MRS, MARY SWIFT 
AMSON ; with an Introduction by Prof. EDWARDS 
A. PaRK, D.D. 
Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. £z- 


clusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 


Address GEO. M. SMITH & CO., 
Subscription Publishers 
184 309 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


This book needs no Endorsement.—Dnr. PALMER. 


NEW BOOK, vm 


In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible, Agents will find this Book 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma 1 l. Cireulars free. Address J. ©. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178tf 


Vv S$ wanting good Agents should 
ABVERTISE 


Ac [MPLOYMENT 


CENTS ooD VERY WHERE! 
oods, \jovelties, Patents, [ancy 
taple Uames, Notions, ictures, | Goods rames, 

Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Toys, Sta- 


tionery, New Inventions, and 1 fferent arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD, Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents 
Goods, until you have sent for a copy and seen the 
MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agenta. Scores of +7 offers be wy¥ and 
others out of Vv should at once 
employment. place himself in 
communication with all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory hecgreee in the world. 
GENT ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
JA beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all fora ocean 
(Nothing free.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 m 8t., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 183 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. | 
T. MYLLIGAN, 
164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Electrical Apparatus 


TO ACCOMPANY 


TYNOALUS LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. 


FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 
Price of Whole Collection (boxed), $55. 


Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 
184 : 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GEORGE W. HAZEN, 


WATCHMAKER, . 
hi: rsonal attention to usting, ee 
every description and comp! 
ted Watches, 
““Satisfaction guaranteed in every case.. Favorably 
known in Boston for the last twenty-five years. 
No. 1 City Hall Avenue 
1844 (Second door from School St.) 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 
Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of School and Miscellancous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
(Successor to SchoenLof & Moeller) 

40 Winter Street, BOSTON. 


180 tf 


$5 G20 Fond 
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Publishers. 
D, APPLETON & 00., 


549 and 551 Broadway, . . 


APPLETON'S: SCHOOL READERS, 


Ris, LL.D., 
orr, A.M., Cleveland, 0.; Mark BArLey, A. M., 
ege. iv , superbly illustrated, 

It is claimed as the chief merit of these Readers that, 
while they avoid extremes and one-sided tendenci 
they combine into one harmonious whole the sev 
results that have been considered desirable to be at- 
tained in a series of school reading-books. These in- 
clude good pictorial illustrations, a combination of the 
word and phonic methods, drill on the 
peculiar combinations of letters t 
sounds, correct 8; spelling exercises well arran 
tie er preparation himself (so that he shall learn 

e —- lessons of self-help, self-dependence, the habit 

lication), exercises that develop a tical com- 
of correct forms of expression, literary taste, 
close critical power of thought, and ubility to interpret 
the entire meaning hve language of others. The com- 
Gen’ ‘or New- 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 409 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. San Sample free for Teachers. 


ah liberal commission to Clube and Agents. Send for 
ill aad 118 William St., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
HK. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


17 No. 7th 8t., 

Cempesitien and Bheteric. Price $1.35. 

is book is so well known, and is 80 generally in use 

in the best schools, that nothing in of com- 
mendation need be said. It speaks for itself. 

Hiart’s New English and Analysis 


is destined to become a8 ular, in its line, as 
r at tis p 
and pupil. 


Price for Exchange, .-. . . 3Octs. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . GOcts. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. ©. STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
104 az 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the soliowing Works 
published by th 


Cutter’s Series of Physiclogies. 
Sanford's Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester's 

Atwater’s Blementary Logi 

Leed’s History of the United States, 
Sosy History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz's German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
HMuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1. +4 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Bescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, it | 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1. 75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 2z 22 Bond Street, New York. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & OO., 


BOSTON. 


Teacher should have The Family Library of 
ET from the Present 

Time (1350-1878). Edited by 
TELDS an WHIPPLE. 1 vol. — 8vo. 


1028 pages with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
ordsworth, Scott, Byron, Mrs. Brown- 

d com the fullest and best sin- 

olume collection of British Poetry ever published. 


bow *,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
“ Binding,”—warranted. | receipt of price by the publishers, tf 
J. H. BUTLER & CO IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 


Philadel Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS 


llers are arran, upon 
‘or, besides teach ing of 
words common use, they teach at the same time 
Cerrect Pr of such words, and =e 
—_ of those that are not pronounced acco 
Hing. Another feature of these books is, hat 
a relation to one another, of 


on, class, or lar mary a in the 


im accordance with t o ic ea under- 
Iving the g the of Hdacation, and en- 
ea the agreeable the 


ond 

The New American Primary Speller, . . . d 
Pronouncing Speiler, |) 

will be sent by mail for examination on 


ot above Introduct 
G. E. TTEMORE, N. Z. Agent, 
192 b PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


te’s Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Blements of Grammar. 

Crooks & New 
Dicti 

Hay’s Every- 


the | Townsend's 


TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math. 
Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 

White's Progressive Art Studies 

Swinton's Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DADION, 
az 26 323 Cernhill, Besten. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal] Sc 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practi 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a pract method of instruction. 

the Sollewing poists of superiority: 
em ‘ollow nts of su 
and brilliancy the narrative; Clearness ext elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative ; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special exce ; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low 

Ferbriger’s Patent Dra Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. blet form, pre- 
sen a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
character, their novel construction, 

gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
sad low price, place them in advanes of all other draw. 


Publishers. 1580 


a*. Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


New and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Cou 


Hi 
tchisen’s Phy: and Hy 
Test in Eng. rtheg., 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, oy 
Madison 8t., 23 Franklin St 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’'S NEW CHILD’S,HISTY: 
Introduction, Sc. ; Exchange, 30c. 


BOSTON : E. OCLINTOCK, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK: Wx. H. WHITNEY, 142 Grand 
CHICAGO: F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., | 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 

cJUST OUT, 
UNIVERSITY ALCEBRA, 


By WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of Mass. Inst. of Technology, and Boston University. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Bleecker NEW YORK. 
A 


In Sketches. Ww 
a 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.76, 


Mistery of England. 
By W. ¥F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.50. 
The Great Events of History, 
From the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, le 
cloth........ $1 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. P 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., | 
Art anp Epvucationat Pusiisuers, 
of the 
Education 
The American Drawing Medels for the 
of commen schools, drawing and schools 
and science, 
Drawing Materials. 
Nasevel Mistery For schools 
and families. Animals nnd plante represent in thelr 


instruction with object- 
Prang’s American Chromes. 15568 


of art 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of $5 and 37 Park PI., New York. 
Paysen, Dunteon & Scribner’s ue Books. 


Paysen, D. &.8.’s Tracin rt Course. 
Barthelomew’s Drawin 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spe "Blanks. 


Greene's Graded lanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


General Ni Agent, 
15525 A. 8. MANSON, | 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, ax 


Classics for 
(3 vols. read 81.28 


1.00 and 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases admis )) 75e. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), °.. 75 


The Advanced ce Series — vols.), 

Goodwin’s Cyclo. o, new .00 
Brackett’s Poetry ome a 2 School, 1.25 


Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL 


Sheldon’ Reeders, 
Physics, 
nney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-cchool Text-books. 


Fer information and terms of introduction, eall upon 


or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
180 a3 Miawley Street, Bosten. 


SHELDON | & co., 


Publish the POE. new School Books: 

mmon School course books. 
Algebras and Wigher 

Patterson’s Spellers. 
Colten’s New Geographies. 
oun s Outline o - Mistery. 
Hooker's New 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
very’s Elements of Natural Phi . 

mine Elem. of Bhetoric and Com 
Palmer’s Klements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zs 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD Wooparp. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, St, Chicago, mL 


MODEL CHROMO > FOUR-Boog Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own children, sent for examin- 
ation,prepaid, . . . . $2.00, 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES ef Arith- 

for examination, prepaid, . 
MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two a Series, 


sent prepaid, . . . . . $1.00 
Apply tor Circular, 160 h 


SOWER, POTTS & 00, Phila. 
NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks’s Normal Higher Arithmetic, 


“Fuil 
of the practionl business of morchamte, 


1.50 | Johnston 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CoO, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin 


Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 


By Malcolm Mc Vicar. 


Campbell's vy of the U. 8. 


. Bartley. 


peller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
System of Penmanship and Beek. 


i H, W. Ellsworth. 
Forte full | culars, address the 
or WM. WARE & ., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF Ration, 


Eaton's Series of 
Bradbury's Blementary Al 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and 
s University Geome 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’ actice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar 
Manual. 
eservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbric Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of cal Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 
Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. ence solicited 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
end =, History, and Grammars. 


& Brewne’s Literature. 
(4) 155 zz 


DeVere’s French 
ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction receipt of annexed price. 
Price-lists and Deperibtive Circulars on application. 

Harvey’s Graded-School Speller pub- 

lished), Witha of Diacrit- 
ical ks. 12mo, 


$0.15 

(just 

just pu 2mo, pp. 1 

Bart Latin Grammar, . . 
Bullet’s First Lessons in French, 
Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 
Duffet’s 


-75 
43 


2), each, .60 
French Method (Pta.1& 95 
Norton’s of Chemistry, . . 


Thatheimer’s General Hist « 
Thatheimer’s History of 
Kiddle’s How to Teach 1.00 


*s Readers. Venable’s U. 8. le 
White's Arithmetics. Brown’s Ph 
Grammars. Andrews’s tution U.S. 
Geographies. Thalheimer's Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


&@™ Descriptive Circulars on Application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. Tewksbury, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 


Plattner’s Manuval Blewpi 19-00 
Weisbach’s Manual Thee. 
Pyachen’s Chemical P Physics, 


Prescott’s anic Analysis iets 

Douglass & Quali. Aualrais, 3.50 

Eliet & Sterer’s Qualitative Anal 50 

MecCallech’s Mechan’i Theery i, 3.50 

Pull list of Publications sent on application. 154 22 
WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


The Franklin with Ex- 


for Oral Barter of 
igh, School of Boats 
Also, The Mietric System ef Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors, This Series will 
be complete in a few 
Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 
Ten Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Salm-Salm. 


Felix 

Prince ef im India. By J. Drew 

Eeq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily 1.75 
Dyepepsi ia and its Kind 

. Hall (author How to Live Long, “ete.), 1.50 

Dyer’s ef Reme. ote. 5.00 

Latham’s Johusen’s Dictiounry. New ed., 8.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New 


Dana's Manual of Mineral and Lith- 
of containing the elemen of the Sci- 
oo and Rocks; for Schools 
Col Practical Mi ineralogist. En- 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, - $2.00 
Brash's Determinative Mineralogy and 
Biew-pipe Analysis; the 
new system, 8vo, cloth > 
Dana's Descriptive + @vo, cl. 10.00 


Dana's k ef Minera 5.00 


IL 


| 
— 
| 
The Analytica eanders. 
By By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
Seavey’s Geeodrich’s Mistery ef Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Scheel Recerds. 
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